








Pebbles 


Ladies’ dresses are now being made of 
banana fibre. They should be easy to slip 
on !—Passing Show. 


Mabel—Bill’s been filing his old love 
letters. 

Lizzie—Were they as rough as that?—- 
Puppet. 


Lotta—I wonder why they hung that 
picture? 

Stuff—Perhaps they couldn’t find the 
artist—Sun Dial. 


“Why are you angry with me!” said the 
nose to the chin. 

“Words have passed between us,” was 
the reply. —Columbia Jester. 


Ivan—If you won’t marry me, I’ll blow 
up this house and everyone in it. 

Olga—Oh, Ivan, you are just too killing 
for anything.—Stanford Chaparral. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill; 

Some food they wished to get. 

Jack pawned his safety razor and Jill et. 
—Toronto Goblin. 


If flies are flies because they fly, 

And fleas are fleas because they flee, 

Then bees are bees because they be. 
—Yale Record. 


He has a lovely baby girl. 

The stork left her without a flutter. 
He named her Oleomargarine 

For he hadn’t any but her.—Orange Peel. 


“Any particular choice of cut?’ asked 
the butcher. 

“Yes,” replied the customer, “I’d like 
a cut of about 50 per cent in price.”— 
Blighty. 


“Mummy, don’t call me a lamb when 
people are here.” 

“Why not, darling?’ 

“Tt makes me feel so sheepish.”—North 
China Standard. 


Vicar (to parishioner who has recently 
lost his wife)—-You must feel very lonely 
now, I’m afraid, Mr. Judkins? 

Mr. Judkins—Yes, sir, it be lonesome— 
but it be quiet!—London Opinion. 


“I'm quite a near neighbor of yours,” 
said the local bore. “I’m living just across 
the river.” 

“Indeed,” replied his neighbor, “I hope 
you'll drop in some day.”—Blighty. 


Mistress (to cook from the Orkneys) — 
What do you think of our gas fires? 
Cook—I think they’re verra guid, madam. 
Chose in the kitchen hav’na gang oot since 
I came a week ago!”—London Mail. 


“Twins arrived tonight; 
More by mail.” He read 
This telegram his wife had sent, 
And then—poor man—dropped dead. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


“Tell me what the dog barks at,” 
Said the lad with boy’s insistence; 

And thereupon his sire replied, 
“He’s barking at a distance.” 
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Remarkable Remarks 


THE PorpE—We are filled with anxiety 
in regard to all nations. 


SENATOR PENROSE—I am in entire har- 
mony with the President. 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—In team 
play lies the hope of the future. 


Remy DE GouRMONT—Idiots understand 
animals better than anyone else. 


Roy K. Movutton—Why do married 
women always weep at weddings? 


Henry Forp—Nearly all wars were 
caused so that some one would profit. 


Mrs. Enrico CAaruso—Sometimes I envy 
the women who do their own cooking. 


“PussyFooTt”’ JOHNSON—Don’t think 
that France does nothing but drink and 
dance. 


FRANKLIN P. ADAMS—We do not .be- 
lieve that the public knows what is good 
for us. 


CHauNcEyY M. DEPEw—I can’t see what 
the highbrows have been making such a 
fuss about. 


WILLIAM J. BryAN—Laws were not 
made for those who like them, but for those 
who don’t like them. 


ScHooL SUPERINTENDENT A, P. KEITH— 
Teachers who use powder and paint are 
sent home to wash them off. 


Ex-ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE CARL VROOMAN—Farmers are going 
bankrupt by the hundreds of thousands. 


PRESIDENT HARDING—If I knew as much 
now as I thought I knew when I was nine- 
teen, I’d be the greatest President this 
country ever had. 


GRANTLAND RicE—The world’s cham- 
pionship bunk record is the advance state- 
ment of a boxer that “I was never in better 
condition in my life.” 


EXx-PRESIDENT CHARLES W. Exiot—In 
my time it would have been an extreme 
rudeness for a man to take a girl to drive 
and smoke a cigar on the way. 


DEAN WEstT—In the last forty years 
there has been only one recorded case of 
a Princeton student who died of overstudy. 
There is no such case at all among the 
faculty. 


Pror. GILBERT MurrAy—Progressive 
simultaneous disarmament is a necessity 
for Europe, while renewed competition in 
armament means the wreck of civilization 
thruout the world. 


Opening Nights 
Snapshots of 1921—an amusing travesty 
of the season’s most discussed plays fea- 
turing Nora Bayes, DeWolf Hopper and 
Lew Fields. Girls, whirls and laughs 
a-plenty. (Selwyn Theater.) 





Gold, a psychological study of the power 
of greed over an old sea captain; a play 
of murder, madness and buried treasure. 
While there are some genuinely dramatic 
moments, the play lacks swiftness of ac- 
tion and is not up to Eugene O’Neill’s best 








—Froth. work. (Frazee Theater.) 
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One peal of a great bell is as 


much like another as is one print 


of the Mimeograph like its original. The finest of 

workmanship is the Mimeograph’s habitual prod- 

uct. But one can no more get neat work from a 
slovenly and badly aligned typewriter than one can 
get excellent duplicates from a dirty and mis-managed 






Mimeograph. No finer reproductions of letters, forms, 
blanks, charts, diagrams, etc., can be made than the 
Mimeograph will deliver under ordinary care. But trained 
skill is not an essential. Five thousand exact duplicates 
the Mimeograph delivers an hour—and at almost negli- 
gible cost. Every day it is saving huge sums for industrial 
and educational institutions throughout the world. Let 
us show you how it will save for you. Get booklet “E-6” 
from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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The Only Solvent Railroad in 
North America 


And the Youngest Railroad President in the World 
By Agnes C. Laut 





HEN the Wall Street 
Journal on April 2 
referred to the 


Canadian Pacific as “the only 
solvent railroad on the North 
American continent,” it epito- 
mized in one sentence one of 
the most significant facts in 
the railway world. 

Please emphasize the 
word “facts”! It was stating 
facts, not theories; things as 
they are, not as we think they 
ought to be, or might be. 

When the Great War 
broke out and spread from 
nation to nation, every na- 
tion involved, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, Tur- 
key, the governments of the 
different Balkans, the United 
States and Canada—at once, 
with one exception, took over 








fourth of its entire staff of 
85,000 men overseas as sol- 
diers on the firing line. It 
paid those who served wages 
for six months, and reém- 
ployed all who survived the 
war at the same salaries 
they had left. It acted as 
purchasing agent during the 
war for the British Govern- 
ment in Canada. Directly and 
indirectly, it loaned or ad- 
vanced in credits for the war 
over a hundred million 
dollars; and it came out of 
the war still paying 10 per 
cent dividends on its common 
stock with a reserve set aside 
for future emergencies. 

_ Of its eighty steamships, 
some were sunk and many 
damaged in the war. Count- 
ing soldiers both going and 
coming and Asiatic coolies 








under nationalized operation Courtesy Canadian Pacifie Railway 


transported to and from the 


its rail and steamship sys- 
tems. That one exception was 
the Canadian Pacific. It re- 
mained under private owner- 


This article is the fruit of one of the rarest of things, an inter- 

view with President Edward Wentworth Beatty, of the Canadian 

Pacific, a man who puts no talk in the place of action, and the 

despair of interviewers and publicity men. Miss Laut received 
the first interview President Beatty had granted 


war, it carried over a mil- 
lion troops. Yet it came out 
solvent with its dividends in- 
tact, and its reserves bul- 








ship and private operation. 

Yet it rendered service in the war second to no railroad in 
the world. Its ships both on the Pacific and the Atlantic 
were used. Its freight and its passenger and its tourist and 
its immigrant cars were crowded to capacity limit with 
war traffic. Yet its cars were never once stalled for one 
single hour. 

Freights never deteriorated in rain and snow at port 
terminals for lack of quick movement. No ship was delayed 
at a Canadian port for one hour awaiting dilatory freignt 
or passenger trains. Rail and steamship moved like a 
coérdinating shuttle on oiled, noiseless bearings. And the 
Canadian Pacific came out of the four years’ trial—as the 
Wall Street Journal puts it—“the only solvent railroad on 
the North American continent.” It was subject to the same 
wage awards as the American lines. It established. the same 
foreshortened hours, with double pay for overtime. It 
turned its car shops into munition plants. It sent one- 


warked, and in the interval 
floated bonds, or debenture notes, at a lower cost of flota- 
tion than any other railroad, and at a better rate of inter- 
est to the buyer. 

Contrast this with the nationalizing of American roads, 
which emerged with one hundred and two lines not paying 
operating expenses, or with the nationalized Canadian 
roads, which came out with operating deficits of seventy 
million dollars and equipment deficits of another seventy 
millions! Or contrast it with the fearful inconvenience to 
shippers and travelers in the United States during the 
war, and the appalling waste in freights both public and 
private, when miles of motor cars, miles of perishable 
freight, rotted in the rain and snow of New Jersey terminals 
for lack of quick trans-shipment. There is not a smallest 
freight terminal in the United States that has not rem- 
nants of such wasteful wreckage to stimulate bitter 
memories to this day. 
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The Canadian Pacific Railway system, stretching from coast to coast, reaching up into Canada and down into the United States 


The C. P. R. came out unscathed, a monument to the ef- 
ficiency of private ownership and operation. The other 
systems, whether in Canada or the United States, have 
come out a monument to the blasted hopes of those who 
pinned an untested faith to national ownership and opera- 
tion. Six months before the other lines had realized that 
advanced rates were “killing the goose that laid the golden 
egg,” Beatty, the new president of the C. P. R., was openly 
advocating “a reduction of rates for the good of the coun- 
try.” “Rates,” he said as early as last May, when I inter- 
viewed him, “must come down, for the prosperity of the 
railroad is in ex- 


pecially when he is a young man; and Beatty is not yet 
forty-four years old. 

About a year ago, shortly after Beatty had come to the 
presidency, I was asked to get an interview with him for a 
publication of international fame and almost international 
circulation. It was to be an interview keyed to the prevail- 
ing fashion that every boy if he set his aim at that par- 
ticular star could be a railroad president, if he wanted to; 
a sort of anodyne to envy and discontent—‘Now, you be 
good, and do as I have done, work as hard, strive as con- 
stantly, and at my age you will be as I am.” 

Beatty almost 





act proportion to 
the prosperity of 
the community it 
serves”; and the 
growth of the C. 
P. R. from a line 
of 3000 miles to 
one of almost 
18,000 miles has 
been in exact pro- 
portion to the de- 
velopment of Can- 
ada. That is why 
the C. P. R. is re- 
garded in the Do- 
minion as almost a 
Canadian _institu- 
tion, tho it will be 
news to most 
people to know 
that only 17 per 
cent of C. P. R. 
stock is held by 
Canadian and Brit- 
ish investors. The 
83 per cent is held 
by purely Ameri- 








fainted. So did I, 
knowing the record 
of the man. “I put 
yourself in your 
hands,” he said, 
“but———” The con- 
sequence was the 
interview was 
never written. It 
would have been 
journalistic twad- 
dle. Every fact set 
forth might be 
true; but the im- 
pression left would 
be a lie; for Beatty 
knows—and so 
does every other 
person who thinks 
—that the factors 
making for success 
go farther back 
than team work. 
They begin with a 
man’s parents be- 
fore he is born; 
and they follow 








can investors. 

Beatty, himself, 
is the youngest rail 
president in the 
world; and he is 
the utter despair of interviewers and boomsters. This 
is not from mock modesty, which is really a_ sort 
of pontifical egotism. It is from a desire to let acts and 
facts speak louder than words—also from an innate con- 
viction that the great success of either an industrial or rail 
corporation results from the team work of all employees. 
The head is only the keystone to the arch; but the key- 
stone would come down with a terrific crash without the 
bricks supporting it from the foundation up; and Beatty 
doesn’t want any more credit than the lowliest track worker 
or switch guard. 


It takes a pretty big man to realize that view of life, es- 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 





Nature is powerful, but so is man. On one side towers Mount Stephen, one of the 

big peaks of the Canadian Rockies, on the other foams the Kicking Horse River. 

Between them lies the tiny town of Field, securely bound to civilization by the steel 
lines of the railroads 


into his home 
training and his 
school days, and 
his luck in finding 
the job for which 
his peculiar inheritance and training and ability fit him. 
Also, success isn’t an aim. It is a result; and tae 
humblest track “wop” may be as successful and happy 
in his niche as the railroad president carrying the burden 
of 85,000 employees on his -back. To set all the school boys 
in America striving to be railroad presidents in their 
forty-second year would be a pretty good recipe for envy 
and discontent. “Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” 
especially a capitalistic crown in these days. Don’t forget 
the young Prince of Wales’s first remark, when the armis- 
tice was declared: “Now I’ll have to go back to that blank 
palace.” [Continued on page 652 


























Shifting Clouds 


By Edward A. Steiner 


This is the fourth in the series of articles on the New Europe which Dr. Steiner is writing especially 
for The Independent as he travels thru Europe visiting the relief stations of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. The first of the articles, “The Story of the Steerage,” appeared in the issue of May I4, 
“Patches of Peace,” May 21, and “Nothing to Lose but Chains,” June 4 





IENNA had reénchanted me 

and I had to tear myself 

away from her. In fact, I 
had never before seen her so beau- 
tiful, so winning, so gracious, in 
spite of her consumptive children, 
underfed apprentices, half-starved 
students and emaciated professors. 
Vienna is still the loveliest of cities 
in spite of the hard pressed mittel- 
stand, the schiebers (profiteers) 
and smugglers, rapacious traders, 
body sellers and snatchers; in spite 
of the ooze of iniquity in which she 
wallows; yes, even in spite of death 
and decay, Vienna is still match- 
less. She is like a widow after the 
first shock of grief is over. She has 
wept; but has dried her tears. She 
has mourned; but laughter is 
creeping back into her heart. She 
was forsaken; now she is being 
wooed again, and the lovers of life 
are at her door asking for her 
songs, her wit, her dances, the 
smile of her pretty face, the skill 








clothes are fashionably scant. 
Vienna has not lost its good taste 
or its marvelous skill, and shears 
and needle have done wonders with 
inferior materials. 

The soldiers are gone. The trim, 
tightly trousered, red and blue- 
coated soldiers have disappeared. 
Here and there one sees a few, 
pathetically shabby, like degen- 
erate children of heroic parents. 
The Hofburg seems a strange place 
without them. Once, alert guards 
stood at every gate watchful for 
superior officers and royalty. A 
dozen, a hundred times a day came 
the sharp word of command, the 
rattle of drums, a company pre- 
senting arms. 

In the olden days noontime at 
the Hofburg was the golden hour 
for children and students, appren- 
tices and loafers. From some dis- 
tant barracks came the new guard, 
beating the hard pavement to the 
tune of the Radeczky march. Win- 








of her nimble fingers. 


In a beautiful park in Frankfort, a city on the edge dows ‘on the route were thrown 


The children who deserted her of the occupied region of Germany, stands this sur- open, maids and fréuleins, lured by 


and left her to die confess that they Yival of another day, a gigantic figure of Bismarck 
connet Wve without her. Candie ant leading Germania to glorious victory. Directly fac- 


gold braid, brass buttons and fierce 


ing this symbol of haughty and defiant Prussianism moustachios, waved and smiled, 
Jugoslavs, Slovaks and Magyars, stands a statue of today, the figure of a woman while work waited as long as the 


Roumanians and Serbs, with false bowed and crushed with grief. The name of it is 
“Sacrifice” 


passports and good money crowd 
her shops, hotels and cabarets, glad to escape the drab, 
hard life of their new-made states; thrilling to her ancient 
rapture. 

With heavy heart I came to Vienna as to the house of 
mourning, but her tears were like diamonds smiling back 
the sunlight a thousand times. Her complaints were only 
for the day. The yesterday is forgotten and the tomorrow 
may not come. 

To the careless observer there are but few things amiss 
or missing in Vienna. Street cars are moving with their 
usual slow dignity, tho the conductors refuse to take tips, 
unbelievable as that sounds. ’Buses have sent the horses 
which drew them to the butcher shop, and are double- 
decked and smell of gasoline. Business seems normal with 
the hours shorter and sweeter. The coffee houses have 
diminished in number, grown shabby, and serve vile coffee 
with saccharine in place of sugar. The white, crisp rolls 
and the twisted things full of cinnamon and raisins are in 
the realm of suppressed desires, and black bread, in scant 
rations, is a bitter reality. 

Upon the ruins of the coffee-houses banks are growing. 
Marble and plate glass, Corinthian columns and shining 
brass adorn these temples of mammon, and give that sense 
of opulence and security which, everywhere, children who 
play with baubles of gold demand. 

Theaters and concert halls are more numerous and are 
nightly filled by a feverish throng. Art has become a nar- 
cotic, and is cheaper, infinitely cheaper than clothing. 
Luckily “the wind is tempered to the shorn lamb,” for 


magic music or the roll of the drum 
was heard. 

Behind the guard came the real guard of honor, the pro- 
letariat of Vienna, children and grown-ups, hand in hand, 
blocking traffic, stopping business, moving in perfect step 
to the Hofburg. There, facing the balcony where the state 
chambers were, the band circled and began to play. The 
eager crowd looked upward, to be rewarded, perhaps, by 
the sheen of an ancient spear, the glow of a red coat, or 
the glitter of the brass helmet of an inner or outer guard, 
standing immovably at his post. 

All that is now but a memory. The Hofburg is empty of 
royalty, of pomp, of power, and sheen of splendor. Charity 
is now the empress, and instead of guards and bands, 
hungry crowds gather for their rations, American tin cans 
are stacked in royal chambers, and the Quakers sit mod- 
estly in princely halls dealing out the bounty of the Eng- 
lish and American people to generals and colonels, to their 
widows and orphans, to ladies and gentlemen of robes, 
and to masters of the hounds and stables. The Hapsburgs 
are gone out of their castle forever and ever, and strange 
to say, they are not missed by those who, from afar, 
feasted on their magnificence. 

Is it the light-heartedness of Vienna? Is it ingratitude? 
Is it weariness? Is it because the Quaker grey is a better 
color for times like these than the black and yellow of the 
Hapsburgs? 

One evening I went to the Hofburg theater, which was 
built and subsidized by them, reflecting royal grandeur. 
The crowns, the eagles, the lances and all the decorative 
motifs of imperialism are un- [Continued on page 655 
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entrance to my garden, and once a week or so the 
blue-bloused postman drops into it a pamphlet which 
sends me, browsing, to the nearest wicker lounging chair. 

Severely scientific is this brochure, as befits the sponsor- 
ing “Harvard University” at its top. Its message is couched 
in lengthy botanical terms and wears the phraseology of 
the official bulletin. Yet I, who have no knowledge of botany 
or horticulture, and could not call a single tree or plant by 
its Latin name, read absorbedly; for nodding above the 
sedate leafage of information concerning species and varie- 
ties are the flowers of imagination and poetry. 

“The familiar rhododendrons of New England gardens 
are so-called Catawbiense Hybrids,” I read; and then, far- 
ther down, “Pink Pearl has broad leaves and is very ten- 
der.” (“Pink Pearl!” I murmur delightedly.) “E Smirnowil, 
a large shrub with large rose-pink flowers and pale gray- 
green leaves coated below with a thick mat of pale felt” 
(felt-lined leaves!—isn’t Nature thoro)! “Charle§ Dickens 
has flowers of bright red.” (I have no rhododendrons on 
my small estate, but what a play of fancy is opened up by 
the thought of a bright red one named Charles Dickens!) 

Again, under a grave discussion of various cherry trees 
(“Prunus serrulata, var. sachalinensis,” and others) I run 
across a reference to the “Old World Bird Cherry.” How 
nice! I drop the leaflet and look up at the vireos nesting in 
my bird house. I have no cherry trees on my place, either, 
but I promptly long for an Old World Bird Cherry. 

On another day the pamphlet deals with willows. I learn: 

“The high price ob- 


[cas is a little white post box on the arbor at the 


A College of Trees 


By Edith Brownell 






growths have been collected—the Arnold Arboretum, in 
Boston, concerning which my leaflet is a “Bulletin of Popu- 
lar Information.” 

An outdoor museum for tree-students! Instead of massive 
walls and glass cases, with special “rooms” for different 
collections, this museum chooses pine-needled hillsides or 
the edges of winding brooks to display its treasures. The 
Red Birches, so far from being in Room E, for example, 
are “around the bend of the road” from the elms. The 
visitor wanders thru “Conifer Path,” up “Hemlock Hill,” 
along the “Meadow Road.” Whet amateur landscape gar- 
dener does not long to take a course in this tree-college? 
For the Arnold Arboretum is not merely a museum; it is 
a garden as well. Its specimens, which include every known 
tree or shrub which will grow in the New England climate, 
are arranged not merely in classified groups, convenient for 
comparison and study, but in decorative masses as well, 
with an eye to the beauty of the grounds. The Arboretum 
is an ideal object-lesson in the placing of shrubbery and 
trees. 

“If you did not know that every bush and tree had been 
specially planted, cataloged and card-indexed, you’d never 
guess it in the world,” exclaimed one visitor. “It’s all so 
natural, so casual, like a beautiful park. It doesn’t re- 
motely suggest a deliberate collection.” 

And it does, at first glance, stretch away before one like 
the private park of a great country estate. Yet here and 
there, among the groups of familiar and friendly elms, 
beeches and hickories, there are rare specimens, imported 

from all parts of the 





tained in England be- | 
fore the war for wil- 
low wood for cricket 
bats resulted in inves- 
tigations of the differ- 
ent trees from which 
wood suitable for this 
purpose could be ob- 
tained. A tree 
which was planted at 
Boreham in Essex in 
1835 and felled in 1888, 
when it was one hun- 
dred and one feet tall, 
had a trunk five feet 
nine inches in diame- 
ter. From the wood of 
this tree eleven hun- 
dred and seventy-nine 
cricket bats were 
made.” 








globe—museum pieces, 
as it were. “Made in 
China” might be 
stamped upon many 
of these, since northern 
and western China ap- 
pear to have been rich 
in tree-ancestors, whose 
progeny has made its 
way into gardens the 
world over. For exam- 
ple, in the “Pinetum” 
are several plants of 
the “Golden Larch,” a 
native of the Ningpo 
Mountains, which was 
for many years culti- 
vated only near Chi- 
nese and Japanese 
temples. A Chinese 
“cork-barked” oak is 








There is a great wil- 
low at the edge of the 
ravine across the road, and I fall to measuring it off specu- 
latively into cricket bats (which I visualize as baseball 
bats). Five hundred, at the outside, I decide. 

Well, so it goes. One week there is a description of wild 
pear trees, and as I have just tried transplanting an old 
pear tree this interests me. The next week lilacs are dis- 
cussed, or hawthorns, or the winter-flowering witch-hazels. 
Always there is something to draw me further into the 
green world about me; and since I was, only a few years 
ago, one of those to whom “trees is trees,” these weekly 
lessons are adding bit by bit to my education. Sometimes 
the pamphlet tells of so rare a shrub or tree that only one 
specimen may be found in this country; and then I plan to 
make a trip to the outdoor museum where all these woody 
638 


A luxury of lilacs 


found among the trees 
on “Oak Path,” and 
there is a lilac from China which astonishes the beholder 
with its brilliant autumn foliage at the year’s end. 

The Arboretum’s “spring opening” of lilacs, by the way, 
is as alluring to flower lovers as the opening of a gallery 
hung with ancient tapestries would be to the frequenter of 
the city museum. In addition to banks upon banks of the 
simple lilacs of old New England gardens, there are lilacs 
with pale blue blossoms, some with rosy white flowers, and 
others with splendid plumes of deep red. There are speci- 
mens from Persia and Hungary; tree-lilacs from Japan 
and eastern Siberia; and the “Syringa affinis”; a favorite 
decoration of the Imperial Gardens of Peking. One variety 
is distinguished for being the only lilac with pinnate leaves, 
and there is a lone lilac that carries [Continued on page 654 
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The Pot and the Kettle 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


pacity in the business world are cheering. They are 

the first trustworthy sign of enough sense and sobri- 
ety left to regenerate civilization. The debauch of profiteer- 
ing and sabotage, of thieving and slacking, of crafty, stupid 
and fanatical legislation, of hypocrisy and lawlessness, has 
been reckless and prolonged, but the jag is abating. The 
human race has inherited a tough constitution. 

So conservative a journal as the New York Times admits 
wonder “whether there is any spot in the business world 
which can stand searching investigation.” Probably there 
is not, and the first step toward setting things right is to 
face the facts. The practices disclosed by Mr. Untermeyer 
and his fellow muckrakers in the building trades, in the 
insurance game and in the loan market, tell us little that 
is new about the wickedness and the recklessness of either 
big or little business, and the report of Mr. Hoover’s com- 
mittee of engineeers upon the inordinate waste in our indus- 
tries is startling only to citizens whose conceit of Ameri- 
canism has been disproportionate to their powers of ob- 
servation and of imagination. 

The substantial value of these disclosures will be found 
in their moral power to compel an honest attitude toward 
our problems. Business, labor and revolutionism have all 
been guilty not only of crooked and destructive practices 
but also of hypocritical pretences and false charges. Each, 
knowing its own insincerity, has laid responsibility for mis- 
chief at the other fellow’s door. There can be no cleansing 
until it is understood that plaintiffs who ask judgment 
must come into court with clean hands. 

In all our industrial history there has been no finding so 
important as this report of the American Engineering 
Council’s committee on the elimination of waste, to Secre- 
tary Hoover. The report is long (one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand words), detailed and specific. Items instead 
of vague generalizations are the stuff it is made of. It tells 
us that billions of dollars are tied up in idle equipment, that 
time and energy and money are wasted in duplication, that 
both employers and employees restrict output, that the mar- 
gin of unemployment amounts to more than a million men, 
and that for these evils and various transitory experiments 
the business crisis occasioned by war and world-wide 
extravagance are not an adequate excuse. For fifty per 
cent. of this waste the report holds management responsible, 
and for twenty-five per cent it holds labor responsible. 

No one will be in any doubt about the reception such a 
report would have had in the business world if it had been 
made by university professors of economics or magazine 
writers on business practices and industrial conditions. It 
would have been characterized as socialistic or bolshevistic 
propaganda, and its authors would have been denounced as 
dangerous fomenters of revolution. 

The buck can’t be passed that way this time. The inquiry 
grew out of a movement of the country’s engineers, about 
two hundred thousand in number, organized in the Feder- 
ated American Engineering Societies, to bring about better 
industrial conditions and more harmonious relations between 
capital and labor. Nobody with any claim to intelligence 
will question the competence of these men to investigate 
and report. If they could not ascertain the facts nobody in 
the world could ascertain them. This will be the judgment 
of the American people. It may safely be predicted that the 
report will stand, and that public opinion will be shaped 
by it. 

What then? Neither revolution nor socialism, but a return 
to elementary morality and common sense. There is only 
one way to create prosperity. Its factors are intelligence, 


ik multiplying revelations of dishonesty and inca- 


knowledge, work, thrift, truth-telling and honest dealing. 
There is no mystery about it. It calls for no tearing down 
of the social order. It does not await Utopia. Business and 
labor will not get anywhere by everlastingly passing the 
buck. Pot and kettle are both black and both must be 
scoured. 

Specifically, business and labor both will have to throw 
over a large accumulation of antiquated and fallacious ideas. 
The waste which Mr. Hoover’s committee has found is 
largely attributable to the high proportion of incompetent 
men in America who are trying to conduct business. No 
country in the world has produced men of more command- 
ing business intelligence than have contributed to the indus- 
trial growth of the United States, but no country has a 
larger proportion of business adventurers in its population. 
These men have found it easy to make money by exploiting 
natural resources and by playing upor ignorance and cupid- 
ity. They have not developed, they have not even studied 
sound business methods. Upon them largely rests the re- 
sponsibility for the greater part of our perverse legisla- 
tion. 

Nursed on protective tariff pap they have looked to the 
Federal government and to state legislatures to afford 
them opportunities which business men in other countries 
have to create by their own sagacity and hard work. The 
days of their joy riding are about over. The American busi- 
ness man of the future will be a more rigorousiy selected 
individual. He will be better educated and better trained. 
He will be a broader-minded man, a more sober-minded 
man, a far more patient man, and in the long run a more 
honest man. He will deal more wisely with his employees 
and will cut out a hundred needless causes of friction be- 
tween capital and labor. The revelations made by Mr. Un- 
termeyer and by Mr. Hoover’s committee, and the reactions 
of public opinion to them, will hasten his coming. The 
more such revelations we have until the whole situation is 
disclosed and courageously faced, the better. They are all 
to the good. 


Big Ships Mean Big Bills 


ONGRESS is quite in favor of economy, except when 

it means reducing appropriations. How to combine a 
big navy policy with a small tax policy is the task now 
absorbing Senatorial minds. They might start by squaring 
the circle as an easy introductory exercise. 


The Mills of God 


WO news items from Germany will be read with great 

satisfaction. German courts are punishing German war 
criminals. A German court has acquitted the slayer of 
Talaat, an ally of Germany whose deeds have revolted even 
the Germans. One by one, by public punishment or private 
vengeance, the cruel bullies who gloated over the sufferings 
of prisoners of war or civilians in occupied territories are 
falling beneath the sword of justice. It is true that the men 
higher up, the Kaiser and his war chiefs, are not likely to 
face a court; Germany will not punish them and the Allies 
do not find them within their effective jurisdiction. But 
humiliation, exile, defeat and impotent rage are heavier 
penalties than any human court could impose. 

What is true of individuals is true of nations. What has 
become of the great despotic empires which so greatly 
abused their day of power, confident that they could never 
be called to account? Russia has blown away into a whirlwind 
of anarchy; the very name of Austria-Hungary has van- 
ished; Germany has sunk at one blow to a third rate 
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Power. The little people—Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenes, Croats, 
Serbs, Poles, Lithuanians, Letts, Esthonians, Finns and all 
the rest—have crept out from the prison house to enjoy 
their place in the sun. The slaves of yesterday are more 
powerful today than are their former masters. 

As of yore, God still exalts the humble and casts down 
the proud; he fills the hungry with good things and sends 
the rich empty away. Justice in human history seems slow; 
so slow that tyrant and slave both question “Where is 
God?” But the mills of God are grinding and it will not be 
long before the result is manifest to all men. 


Napoleon Versus Foch 

EOPLE speak of Foch as a “militarist.” Well, mili- 
P tarism is a relative term. Put up alongside a British 
liberal, or an American pacifist, or even an ordinary French 
political leader like Briand, no doubt the Marshal, with his 
keen concern for “the watch on the Rhine,” looks militar- 
istic. But we have only to read his comment on Napoleon 
to see how wide is the gulf between the predatory France 
of the Empire and the democratic French Republic of today. 
In his interesting article in the London Times, Marshal 
Foch pays just tribute to Napoleon’s military genius and 
then adds: “He forgot that a man cannot be God; that 
above the indivdiual there is the nation; that above men 
there is the moral law; and that war is not the highest 
goal, since, above War, there is Peace.” If Foch is a mili- 
tarist, we must find another and severer name for Napo- 
leon and the Kaiser, and even for some senators who might 
be mentioned. 


Make Way for the Consumer! 


By John Spargo 

[he war and its results thruout the civilized world 

have dealt hardly with some of the generalizations 

of Marxian Socialism. It is perhaps natural that the 
last people to recognize this fact should be those who have 
most implicitly believed in those generalizations, and based 
upon them their philosophy of life and their program of 
action. Nothing is harder than the acceptance of an adverse 
verdict upon cherished beliefs rendered by stern and un- 
compromising history. 

“Workers and capitalists are irreconcilable enemies— 
they have absolutely no interests in common,” declared a 
well-known Socialist a few days ago. He was utterly oblivi- 
ous of the glaring contradiction of his pet theory furnished 
by the day’s news. That morning the newspapers thruout 
the country carried an appeal by the coal mine owners of 
the country to the consumers of coal, begging them to lay 
in their supplies for next winter, and complaining that the 
dearth of orders was jeopardizing their industry. Simul- 
taneously there was published a similar appeal to the con- 
sumers of coal by the officials of the miners’ union. This 
appeal, like that emanating from the employers, stressed 
the danger to the coal mining industry resulting from the 
failure of the public to order the customary winter sup- 
plies. Here, then, was a striking example of identity of in- 
terests on the part of employers and employed. In no 
branch of industry has there been more bitter conflict. No 
large body of workmen have manifested greater class con- 
sciousness than have the coal miners of the country. Yet 
their interest was identical with that of the employers. 

Not only did the appeal of the union manifest the same 
solicitude for the maintenance and prosperity of the coal 
industry as did that of the employers, and in practically 
the same terms, but both appeals were directed with equal 
force to combating the suggestion that there ought to be a 
considerable reduction in the retail price of coal. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, there is a widespread and 
general belief that the retail price of coal is being arbi- 
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trarily maintained at an unjustifiably high level. The con- 
sumers are demanding cheaper coal. This demand is op- 
posed as being unjustifiable by the miners’ union officials 
quite as vigorously as by the spokesmen of the mine owners 
and the dealers. So far from there being any evidence of 
an irreconcilable antagonism of interest between them, the 
facts indicate a perfect understanding and a common policy 
directed against the consumer and his demands. There is 
rather more than a slight suggestion of a collusion of the 
miners and the mine owners to maintain the high price 
level at the expense of the consumer. 

Of course, this is not a solitary example. The recent 
revelations of the manner in which unions and employers 
in the building trades in Chicago and New York have con- 
spired and combined to exploit the consumer need only to 
be mentioned. In the face of such facts it is so absurd as 
to be grotesque to insist that the interests of: capitalists 
and workers are always and inevitably irreconcilable. 

That in their special relations as such employers and 
employed have conflicting interests is obvious enough, and 
it would be foolish to deny it. If that were not the case, the 
industrial warfare which characterizes modern civilization 
would be non-existent. At the same time it is obviously and 
dangerously easy to exaggerate the extent of that conflict 
of interests, and to ignore the still larger zone of common- 
alty of interests between the two classes. The manner in 
which both capitalists and workmen in the brewing indus- 
try and the saloon trade opposed prohibition is itself an 
adequate refutation of the class struggle theory in the ex- 
treme form in which it is commonly presented. 

Unperceived by most Socialists, or at any rate ignored 
by them, there is developing in this and all other industrial 
nations a division of classes much more fundamental and 
comprehensive than that between employers and employed. 
I refer to the sharp conflict of interest between the con- 
sumers of goods and those who control the production and 
distribution of goods. This is the class conflict which bids 
fair to become dominant and to determine the organization 
of the economic life of the world in the immediate future. 
Even to the individual workman, the degree of exploitation 
to which he may be subjected by his employer tends to be- 
come far less important than the exploitation to which he 
is subjected as a consumer. What can it avail such a wage- 
earner to gain increase of wages if after all he cannot 
afford to pay the rent demanded for a decent home in which 
to live, or the price demanded for fuel? 


HE fact is that, for the overwhelming mass of mankind, 
their interests as consumers are far more vitally im- 
portant than their interests as producers. Upon the basis of 
the consciousness of their special interests as producers it is 
impossible and unthinkable that there should be developed 
any comprehensive unity of the wage-earners as a whole, 
to say nothing of the general population. At best there can 
only be solidarity within special groups which conflict with 
ene another. The worker in the building trades demands 
higher wages and unites with his fellows to that end. Higher 
wages thruout the building trades means, inevitably, in- 
creased cost of building, and, therefore, higher rents for 
homes in which to live. In return for high wages the worker 
in the building trades may cheerfully pay high rent, but 
he grumbles at the high price of coal. The coal miner, on 
the other hand, grumbles at high rents and dear food. In 
other words, the class consciousness of wage-earners, as such, 
irresistibly operates to produce solidarity within limited 
groups only, and these groups are mutually antagonistic. 
On the other hand, the class consciousness of the con- 
sumers, as consumers, tends to unite by ties of common in- 
terest the overwhelming majority of the people—all except 
a tiny minority, in fact. The controlling interest of the con- 
sumer is efficient and economical service. It does not matter 
whether men are farmers or mechanics, doctors or laborers, 
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skilled or unskilled, union or non-union. They all want to be 
able to secure shelter and fuel, food and clothing for them- 
selves and their families at prices which they can pay. The 
combined action of wage-earners, as such, can never 
achieve that result. The combined action of consumers, as 
such, may do it. Any real socialization of the economic life 
of modern nations will have to be based upon the interests 
of the consumer and governed by the service ideal. 


The Turk in Tulsa 


OT riot, but massacre was the Tulsa crime. 
N The Turk massacres the Armenian because a 
subject race, once denied civil rights, has gained 
freedom, prosperity and created envy by his ownership of 
the good things of life. 

The single lynching of one criminal may be an outburst 
against the crime; but when a prosperous negro quarter 
is attacked, fair dwellings are set aflame and slaughter 
dealt to men that have done no wrong but that of rising 
from the lowly level to which they once were held by law, 
by custom and by prejudice—this is massacre and nothing 
but massacre. 

The men who committed this massacre put the Ameri- 
can in the same public international pillory as the Turk. 

World public opinion does not draw the distinctions we 
would like. Exactly as we hold Turks as a whole re- 
sponsible, when massacre succeeds massacre, so Ameri- 
cans are held responsible, as a whole, when negro mas- 
sacre succeeds massacre, as for two years past. 

Tulsa is, at least, to pay the cost of the dwellings de- 
stroyed. This is just, lawful and salutary. The payment 
ought to include damages for every life lost, paid to the 
family left without support. Nothing checked riot in 
Northern cities like the heavy sum taxpayers in Allegheny 
County and Pennsylvania were forced to pay for the dam- 
ages caused by the railroad strike of July, 1877, in all, 
$4,014,022. Responsibility for damage done and lives lost 
by massacre or riot needs to be made more immediate and 
direet. 

No possible question exists that in the streets of North- 
ern cities as well as Southern, the negro, a “citizen of the 
United States,” by birth and by every constitutional right, 
has again and again lacked “the equal protection of the 
laws,” pledged by the Fourteenth amendment. If Congress 
were to enact a statute mulcting city, county and state in 
heavy damages for every instance where this “equal pro- 
tection” did not exist, “our best citizens” in cities, counties 
and communities, North and South, would do something 
more than “express regret” for these “lamentable occur- 
rences” and make sure their property was not cast in 
damages for American citizens slain in race massacre. 

Race prejudice is treason to humanity. When it brings 
massacre, it also lays bare the criminal failure of all 
American communities to provide adequate force to keep 
the peace and thereby afford “the equal protection of the 
laws” to all. Our city police is too small for emergencies, in 
all our municipalities. So is our National Guard. Our coun- 
tryside is undefended. States are without an efficient con- 
stabulary. 

If the States continue to fail in their duty the American 
people will place the task in Federal hands. 

“The poor shall not alway be forgotten; the patient 
abiding of the meek shall not perish forever.” 


Not Yet Reformed 


OME people say that we should welcome Lenin back to 

the company of civilized folk because he is dropping his 
communistic program. Americans are all interested, and 
most of them are pleased, to see the collapse of communism 
in Russia, but we will not applaud or trust the Bolshevist 
leaders until they also drop terrorism and tyranny. Whether 
Lenin is the dictator of a communist state or of a militarist 
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capitalism or of some compromize between the two is less 
important than the fact that he is still a dictator and a 
cruel one. Some of us may distrust socialism, but what we 
hate is despotism, and we would be more ready to forgive 
the Bolsheviki for their economic program of plunder than 
for their political program of repression and massacre. We 
will begin to sit up and take notice when the Bolsheviki re- 
lease political prisoners, recall the exiled liberals, remove 
all the gags from the press, abolish the revolutionary 
tribunals and the Extraordinary Commissions, remove the 
restrictions on the franchise, and call an honest election for 
the Constituent Assembly on the basis of universal and 
equal suffrage. 


Colorado 


ER forty-seven sisters are one at heart with brave and 

stricken Colorado, and ask only how they may help. 
Hardly a state but has been visited with flood or fire, earth- 
quake or windstorm; and as each has known sympathy in 
turn, each knows how to extend it in turn. 


The Smokeless Revolution 
By Preston Slosson 


| pw a political earthquake shakes Europe it is 
the city that takes the eye of the journalist and 
too frequently of the historian. Kings fleeing dis- 
guised into exile, palaces in flames, mobs in the streets, 
proclamations, dictatorships, barricades, guillotines, epi- 
grams, songs, red flags, a glittering succession of new con- 
stitutions and provisional governments, coups d’état, res- 
torations, proscriptions, insurrections and counter-insurrec- 
tions, espionage and counter-espionage, anarchist and 
communist theories, experimental legislation, and all the 
rest of the ingredients of revolution: these are affairs of 
the cities. Three-fourths of the history of the French revo- 
lution of 1789-1794 and nine-tenths of the history of the 
later French revolutions of 1830, 1848 and 1871 are really 
histories of Paris. In our own days to think of revolution is 
to think of Petrograd, Moscow, Berlin, Essen, Munich, 
Budapest, Vienna, Lisbon, Milan and other urban centers. 
City mobs led by radicals of the professional classes are 
the makers of revolutions. : 
But twenty years later, when the tumult and the shouting 
has died away and the kings are back on their thrones, and 
all the fine fury and picturesque symbolism of the revolu- 
tion has gone into the history books and left the streets, has 
the city changed? Not very much. Old buildings have disap- 
peared; new monuments have been built. Some streets have 
been named after nation-makers and empire-breakers. Per- 
haps a new flag floats over the public square—but certainly 
not the red one. Police court procedure may be somewhat 
reformed. New men appear in parliaments to discuss new 
issues, or old issues revived under new conditions. But there 
are still the fine restaurants and expensive shops; still the 
gray slums. Guardians of the peace still stand at the street 
corners to arrest the pickpocket and direct the tourist. Fac- 
tory wheels revolve while grumbling workingmen discuss the 
general strike and the great proletarian revolution, sure to 
“come off” without a hitch next time. The cynic reflects 
that all things are as they have been, that they will be as 
they are, and that there is no new thing under the sun. 
Action and reaction; revolution and counter-revolution; 
sunset and sunrise; winter and summer—all things pass, 
but wine is still sweet and it is always possible to amuse 
one’s self if one has a little money to burn. Democracy, 
autocracy and socialism are all very well for college stu- 
dents to play with, but the boulevard is the constant reality 
underneath the cloud battles of politics. 
But there has been a revolution none the less. You cannot 
see it in the city. These town-made revolutions have for 
their real and permanent effect the division of the land 
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among the farmers. That is what has really happened, and 
it was worth all the blood and rhetoric which was spilled 
in the city streets to get it. 

The French revolution is, of course, the classic example 
of all this. To the superficial eye—that is to say, the Pari- 
sian eye—France of 1820 was France of 1780. These was a 
king, a court, a nobility. There were very few avowed re- 
publicans, and as for the Jacobins and other extremists, 
they seemed already like monsters of the Dark Ages. The 
Catholic Church was as firmly established as tho the cults 
of the Supreme Being and of the Goddess of Reason had 
been launched on another planet. Even the glories of Napo- 
leon could be mentioned only with a half apology. The Re- 
publican calendar had become a mere curiosity. Bourbon 
and Catholic France with all of its traditions had returned; 
the years of Danton, Robespierre and Napoleon had left 
hardly more trace than an evil dream. 

But where were the great landed estates on which Bour- 
bon and Catholic France had rested for ages? The clergy 
and the nobility held their old titles; what had become of 
the wealth and power which made those titles of real weight 
in the world? The restoration could restore everything else, 
but it could not restore the land. Deprived of the feudal 
organization which made the bishop and the count the nat- 
ural leaders of the nation, the new France resembled the 
old but as a portrait resembles a living person. Peasants 
owned the land, clear of dues and menial services. In every- 
thing except politics France had become a democracy; and 
when the French peasants after 1871 became the rulers of 
France, the kings and nobles were pushed aside with a 
mere wave of the hand. Their roots had withered. 

What happened in France in 1789 is what is now happen- 
ing in Russia, Ukrainia, Lithuania, Poland, Latvia, Estho- 
nia, Finland, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia. The landlord is dying. It makes little difference 
whether the partition of the land is carried out by violent 
seizure, as in Russia, or by orderly process of legislation, as 
in the nations of central Europe, or simply by the impover- 
ishment of the landed aristocracy, as is the case to some 
extent in England. All three processes have the same even- 
tual result, the social order based on land monopoly is pass- 
ing away. The small freeholding peasant is coming to his 
own. 


UPPOSE that the worst comes to the worst and that the 
S Hohenzollerns, Hapsburgs and Romanoffs creep back to 
their thrones. A new Kaiser may posture in Potsdam, but 
where will he find the wealthy Junker class which aforetime 
buttressed his power? The “vons,” like modern French 
“counts,” will be haunters of the boulevards. The more in- 
dustrious ones will enter industrial enterprizes and lend 
their aristocratic names to float stock companies, or they 
will seek adventure in colonial fields, or they will be pick- 
ing up a scrappy living as journalists and pamphleteers. 
Their lands will have passed to sturdy German peasants, 
once tenants on their estates. The Kaiser’s crown will be a 
mere empty dignity, like the crowns of Denmark or Nor- 
way; and Germany will be governed by farmer politicians, 
as are Denmark and Norway today. 

Of course, the Socialist will indignantly deny all this. 
He will say that when power passes from the ruling aris- 
tocracy it will go not to the peasant but to the town prole- 
tarian. The land will be nationalized or communized. Indi- 
vidual ownership will cease in small things as well as in 
great; the steel trust will no longer own factories, nor 
Farmer Jones a cabbage patch. 

In Russia the experiment has been tried. A purely com- 
munist government assumed power. It devised a constitu- 
tion, with a franchise system specially designed to keep the 
peasant out of power and to enthrone as absolute dictators 
the city mob. Socialization of the land was decreed. The 
revolution was directed by Petrograd and Moscow; the 
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power remained in the hands of Petrograd and Moscow. It 
was hoped that the Russian peasantry would meekly fall in 
with the communist régime, especially since there was an 
old tradition of communist land ownership in the village 
community or mir. 

Well, what happened? The peasant grabbed the land of 
the nobles. He did not turn it over to the commune, but held 
an individual slice for himself. Instead of becoming a col- 
lectivist he remained an individualist. The ties of the mir, 
already weakened by Stolypin’s legislation, vanished almost 
altogether. The peasant prospered, at least in comparison 
with the townsman, and therefore did not revolt against 
Bolshevist rule. But while he did not revolt, neither did he 
submit. He held on with an iron grip to his land, kept its 
products for himself (since the town had nothing to sell 
him), and eventually forced Lenin to let him keep his land, 
farm it in any way he chose, and sell its output in any 
market he could find on any terms he could get. 

In the meantime the towns were starving to death. The 
bourgeoisie were exterminated by massacre and hunger. 
The proletarians were fed barely enough to keep them 
alive and forced to work long hours under threat of im- 
prisonment for slacking and the firing squad for striking. 
Petrograd lost a majority of its population. The only men 
in Russia who were getting any benefit out of the Bolshevist 
revolution were the men who were excluded from taking a 
directing part in it—the peasants. 

So far has this process gone that one thing is now certain. 
Whether the Bolsheviki continue to keep nominal rule over 
Russia, or a real democracy is established, or the Romanoff 
dynasty is restored, the future of Russia belongs to the 
Russian peasant. The economic power is in his hands al- 
ready. Political power will follow, soon or late. Not Lenin, 
not Nicholas; not the noble, the churchman, the merchant, 
the politician, the radical—these are but the clouds that 
pass over the landscape. When all is over Ivan Ivanovitch 
remains. Russia of 1930 will be like France—a government 
of, by and for the peasant. 

People talk of a coming Irish revolution. The real Irish 
revolution has already taken place. Whether Sinn Fein 
manages to free Ireland from the British Parliament matters 
comparatively little. The important fact is that Ireland has 
been freed by the agrarian laws of Gladstone and his success- 
ors from the English landlord. When the Irish peasant could 
no longer be evicted from his holding, then Ireland became 
Irish, and English rule in the real and oppressive sense 
ceased to exist. 

We see the same process in Mexico. Carranza, Madero, 
Villa, Obregon and other revolutionary leaders strut their 
brief hour upon the stage; there are revolutions and con- 
spiracies without end; all sorts of picturesque or frightful 
occurrences continue to direct men’s attention away from 
the one vital fact, that the great estates are being crum- 
bled in the mortar of civil war and revolution. 

The world around it is the same story. War, revolution 
and radical legislation are wiping from the earth the last 
relics of the great feudal system, which has been gradually 
declining for at least five centuries and has now touched 
“zero hour.” Along with the decay of the landed estate goes. 
the decay of the political and social institutions which it 
‘made possible. In its place appears the political form of the 
future, the agrarian democracy. The peasant inherits the 
earth. 

What about the industrial world all this-while? Well, it 
is still the mere trimming to agriculture. -Nine-tenths of 
the human race is on the soil. Our urban problems, how- 
ever urgent, are local problems. They are important to Sax- 
ony, Lancashire, Pennsylvania and other restricted areas. 
But Man is still Adam, the gardener. And if I were to sum 
up the last five hundred years of history in one phrase it 
would be: 

Adam has chased the landlord from his garden. 
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The Story of the Week 




















Counter-Revolution in Sibera 


HE Far Eastern Republic has fallen into the hands 

of anti-Bolshevist troops, formerly under the command 
of General Kappell as a part of Admiral Kolchak’s un- 
fortunate army. The Kappell forces, now commanded by 
General Verzhbitski, seized Vladivostok on May 26. The 
Japanese forces in the city remained formally neutral and 
did not interfere either to resist the invaders or to help 
them gain possession of the city. Using Vladivostok as a 
center, the anti-Bolshevist army extended its power over 
adjoining cities. The Vladivostok Chamber of Commerce 
welcomed the new régime and stated that the counter 
revolution was the natural outcome of Communist methods 
which “drove the population to desperation.” 

The central Government of the Far Eastern Republic, 
located at Chita, ordered a mobilization of local forces to 
protect the country against the counter-revolution. But 
another anti-Bolshevist army under General von Ungern- 
Sternberg threatened to cut off Chita. A third anti-Bol- 
shevist force captured Omsk, in western Siberia. 

A journalist and business man named Merkuloff was 
made provisional head of the new Government established 
at Vladivostok. He promised a moderate and conciliatory 
rule. The old Imperial Russian colors were floated above 
the city. Some Soviet leaders were arrested, tho freedom 
was promised to all members of the old Government except 
those who may be found 
liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion. Many Russian refu- 
gees who had fled to 
Japan, Manchuria and 
other oriental countries 
when the reds dominated 
Vladivostok are now re- 
turning to the city. 

Among the returning 
refugees there was one 
very embarrassing guest, 
General Semenoff, the Cos- 
sack leader. Since the de- 
struction of his armies 
and his civil Government 
by the Bolsheviki he has 
been in exile in Man- 
churia. Many even of the. 
anti-Bolshevist leaders 
were glad enough for him 
to remain away, for his 
autocratic methods alien- 
ated liberals and poor Zurich Nebdelspalter 
peasants who might other- 











cause. It is said that the 
Japanese urged him to re- 
main away from Vladivostok, but that he came in 
defiance of the warning. When he got to Vladivostok 
he found people of a divided mind on the question of 
accepting him for their leader. The Vladivostok Town 
Council passed resolutions of congratulation to General 
Semenoff but requested him “as a true patriot” to go 
somewhere else! M. Merkuloff was reluctant to let the Cos- 
sack chieftain come ashore. There is possibility of armed 
conflict between Semenoff’s Cossacks and the army of occu- 
pation at Vladivostok. 





SIX HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 
wise have rallied to the “When I sketched hell in my Divine Comedy the Bolsheviki 
I was before my time. The present offers me 

much better material” 





The Soviet Government at Moscow has protested against 
the overthrow of the Far Eastern Republic, and blames 
the success of the counter-revolution on the Japanese. 
Tchitcherin, the Russian Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
has sent a diplomatic note to the Allied Governments con- 
taining the official Bolshevist view of the events at Vladi- 
vostok. “Revolutionists representing a mere handful, un- 
der the protection of Japanese bayonets, suddenly seized 
the government of Vladivostok,” declares the note. “The 
worst enemies of the Russian people are the extreme 
reactionaries whose obvious aim is to conquer Siberia with 
the help of Japanese bayonets, and then to become the 
agents of Japan. The conquerors violently seized power in 
those places occupied by Japanese armed forces.” Japan 
is further accused of gaining control of the fishing rights 
of the Kamchatka peninsula. The European Allies are 
suspected of complicity in the Japanese plot: “The Soviet 
Government cannot but consider that all the Entente 
Powers are morally responsible for this new link in the 
interventionist chain, which appears to be the collective 
work of the Entente nations. It interprets this action on 
the part of the British Government as a manifestation of 
hostility not in harmony with the Anglo-Russian trade 
agreement.” The Soviet Government has also started the 
rumor that General Wrangel’s army, which was driven in 
defeat from southern Russia and has since found refuge 
on Turkish territory under the protection of the Allies, 
will be transferred to the Far East to be- 
gin a new campaign against the Bolsheviki. 


Red Russia in Asia 


IBERIA has played a considerable part 
S in the Russian revolution, tho its exact 
. position has been hard to trace at many 
times because of the confusion of factions 
and parties, the wild rumors that accom- 
pany each advancing army—white or red— 
like a flock of ravens, and the vast scale 
over which the drama is played. Siberia was 
naturally a revolutionary part of Russia 
because it was inhabited in part by persons 
exiled for their political beliefs under the 
old monarchy, and in part by the more ad- 
venturous Cossacks and peasants who sought 
to better their lot by taking up iand on the 
frontier. The overthrow of the monarchy 
was, in general, welcomed in Siberia and 
the region remained loyal to Russia during 
the period of republican government, tho 
much disordered and disturbed by internal 
strife. Disorder became utter chaos when 
seized power and Russia 
passed from a republic to a class dictator- 
ship. There were numerous reds and Bolshe- 
vist sympathizers in all parts of Siberia, but, on the other 
hand, the distance from Moscow and Petrograd was so great 
that it was easy for anti-Bolshevists to form centers of 
resistance and organize counter-revolutionary movements 
beyond the range of the red armies. Japanese and Ameri- 
can soldiers occupied the Pacific coast of Siberia during 
the later months of the war in order to protect the retreat 
of the Czechoslovak troops from Russia thru Siberia. 
Under Admiral Kolchak virtually the whole of Siberia 
was organized as an anti-Bolshevist State, temporarily 
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independent but intended to form part of a reunited Rus- 
sian Empire when Bolshevism was overthrown. His armies, 
containing all shades of opinion except the communist, ad- 
vanced on the Urals and prepared to invade Russia proper. 
But the military genius of the Soviet leaders proved more 
than a match for his own. He contended moreover against 
the disadvantage of leading a motley coalition against a 
united force. The communists, tho only a small part of the 
Russian population, have prospered by their unity and 
discipline, whereas every anti-Bolshevist leader that has 
taken the field has had to reconcile the factional disputes 
of monarchists and republicans, individualists and social- 
ists, progressives and reactionaries. Kolchak was beaten 
back and killed; his armies were scattered in the wilder- 
ness where they perished by, thousands. In a few weeks’ 
campaign the Bolsheviki had conquered a territory roughly 
equal to that of the United States. 

But in Far Eastern Siberia, beyond Lake Baikal, the 
direct authority of Moscow was not extended. Instead an 
independent “buffer State’—the Far Eastern Republic— 
was set up. It was organized on the Soviet model and 
largely dominated by the Bolsheviki but did not, form an 
integral part of Soviet Russia. The Japanese extended 
their influence at the expense of the new State. The mas- 
sacre of a number of Japanese by Bolsheviki at Nikolaievsk 
gave the Japanese a pretext for holding on in Vladivostok 
after the end of the war and for spreading the zone of 
occupation in Russian Sakhalin and the maritime provinces. 
The Far Eastern Govern- 
ment, centered at Chita, 
protested in vain against 
a Japanese occupation 
which seemed to menace 
its own political position. 
The Japanese were also 
accused, rightly or wrong- 
ly, of patronizing the 
anti-Bolshevist conspira- 
tors who were plotting in 
exile to renew the unfin- 
ished work of Admiral 
Kolchak and overturn first 
the Far Eastern Republic 
and then—using Siberia 
as a _ lever—the Soviet 
régime in Russia. The of- 
ficial attitude of Japan, 
however, has been one of 
strict neutrality toward 
internal conflicts in Si- 
beria, even in those parts 
of Siberia actually occu- 
pied by Japanese forces. 

The seizure of several 
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Russia Thru British Eyes 


NE of the most important studies of the present con- 

dition of Russia has been published as a “White Pa- 
per” of the British Government. It contains the results of 
nearly a year of investigation by a special committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Particular importance attaches to 
the report for the reason that Great Britain has opened up 
trade relations with Russia and given virtual recognition 
to the Soviet Government by negotiating and ratifying a 
trade treaty. Great Britain, more than other nations, is 
therefore interested in the possibilities of Russian trade 
under the present régime. Yet the report is by no means 
optimistic as to the economic possibilities of Russia under 
present circumstances. 

Certain conditions are laid down as indispensable for the 
economic recovery of Russia. These are: (1) “the complete 
renunciation . . . of propaganda directed toward the de- 
struction of the political and economic order existing in 
other countries”; (2) “that the possibility of extending 
credit to Russia on a scale in any way commensurate with 
her needs” depends on the observance of agreements to 
cease this propaganda; (3) “the codperation of the peas- 
antry”; (4) “the settlement of the agrarian question on a 
basis which will provide inducements for agricultural pro- 
duction”; (5) “the restoration of rail and river transport” 
to convey food supplies to industrial districts; (6) a re- 
form of “the state of administrative incompetence and cor- 
ruption into which the departments of the 
Soviet Government -have fallen”; (7) “guar- 
antees of freedom and protection which are 
accorded to foreigners in other civilized coun- 
tries.” 

It would appear, therefore, that the Soviet 
Government must decide whether they are going 
to maintain a policy of political repression at 
home and aggressive Bolshevist propaganda 
abroad, which will inevitably, whatever interna- 
tional treaties they may make, lead in practice to 
a continuance of their present economic isolation, 
or whether they will accept and honestly carry 
out the fundamental condition which can alone 


obtain for them the outside aid they so urgently 
need. 


A historical review of the downfall of 
Russian economic life is included in the re- 
port. It is found that “from 1915 onwards” 
Russia was already dislocated economically 
and that conditions grew steadily worse, 
culminating in the bread riots at Petrograd 
in February, 1917, and the revolt of the 
Petrograd garrison. After the first revolu- 
tion the peasants began to seize the estates 
of the landlords and the soviets to take over 
industrial plants. There followed “a rapid 
fall of production in the manufacturing in- 








of the chief Siberian cities 2° 4™#terdammer 


and the threatened seizure 
of others practically re- 
stores the conditions which 
prevailed two years ago when Kolchak was riding 
at the crest of power and threatening Soviet Rus- 
sia with an invasion based on Siberia. But as that at- 
tempt failed, so may this. The Bolsheviki are beginning 
to take to heart the old saying “Threatened men live long.” 
Unless the new expedition is more wisely conducted than 
previous anti-Bolshevist adventures have been a temporary 
and local success seems all that may be hoped for. As for 
the actual wishes of the Siberian peasantry, that is not a 
matter easy to determine. In Siberia, as in Russia, most 
of the people are land-tillers, poor, illiterate and of limited 
outlook, more given to having political institutions thrust 
upon them from the outside than to creating them for 
themselves. 


flatten me!” 





THE DOWNFALL OF BOLSHEVISM 
Atlas-Bolshevik: “If I can’t keep it up, it will 


dustries.” “The peasants ceased bringing 
their grain to the towns as a result of the 
fall in production and the great rise in the 
prices of manufactured goods.” 

After the Bolsheviki seized power by the second revolu- 
tion “the Soviet Government proceeded to inaugurate a policy 
of nationalization of industry and to institute an organiza- 
tion for the State collection and distribution of food.” This 
policy was carried out “in haste,” without taking account of 
the disorder already prevailing in Russia, of the “complex 
structure of modern industry, of the absence of expert tech- 
nical assistance,’ and “production continued to fall, and 
with ever increasing rapidity.” The civil wars in Russia 
during 1918 “caused the Soviet Government to divert to 
‘military purposes all its energy and the residue of Russia’s 
industrial capacity.” The towns were faced with starvation 
and the Bolsheviki organized raids on the rural districts to 
requisition foodstuffs. An illegal traffie in food sprang up 
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in the towns owing to the inadequate supplies at the Govern- 
ment shops. Disease increased owing to underfeeding. The 
death rate rose to 6 per cent a year (about three times 
what it would be in a normal highly civilized community). 
Only in the military sphere was Bolshevist power prosper- 
ing, and “The success of the Bolshevists in the civil war 
brought them face to face with the seriousness of the eco- 
nomic collapse which had taken place.” 

The Bolshevist leaders were not indifferent to the need of 
increasing production. They restored to some degree “indi- 
vidual control in industry,” 
they undertook a special cam- 
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Evidence given at the trial threw fresh light on the 
Armenian massacres during the Great War and proved 
beyond a doubt that Talaat was directly responsible for 
them. Professor Lepsius testified that German consuls had 
placed the number of Armenians killed at one million. “It 
is conservatively estimated,” he said, “that out of the 1,850,- 
000 Armenians living in Turkey before the war only 850,000 
are left.” He cited official orders sent out by Talaat for the 
annihilation of the Armenian refugees, partly by direct 
massacre, partly by driving them into the desert to starve. 

Field Marshal Liman von Sanders 





paign (we Americans would 
call it a “drive’’) to build and 
repair locomotives, and they 
introduced conscription and 
forced labor in the factories. 
It is too early, think the in- 
vestigators, to reach an abso- 
lute decision as to the effect of 
these measures in retarding 
economic collapse and the final 
bankruptcy of the communist 
régime. 

“In regard to the future we 
can only speak with great re- 
serve. No parallel is to be 
found in the history of the 
world for such conditions as 
now exist in Russia.” The pres- 
ent crisis is far worse than 
that of the French Revolu- 
tion, since the French Revolu- 
tion made no attempt “to 
reorganize the means of pro- 
duction on a_ socialistic basis.” It has been  con- 
tended that Bolshevism has been in power too short a 
time and under too unfavorable circumstances for a 
final judgment to be passed on its work. “We doubt, how- 
ever, whether so much human misery as has existed in 
Russia during the last three years has ever been the lot of 
any people within so short a time in the history of the 
modern world. While we are prepared to admit that the 
European war, the events following the first revolution, the 
civil war and intervention, are contributing factors in caus- 
ing this misery, it is impossible to dissociate the Soviet 
Government from a large measure of responsibility for the 
recent sufferings of the Russian people.” 

One evil is the excess of officialdom; “an attempt to con- 
trol completely the conditions of work and leisure, of food 
and drink, of education and amusement, of travel, and even 
of the home life of every individual in a nation whose popu- 
lation even now exceeds 120,000,000.” Another evil is the 
food shortage. An article in the Manchester Guardian is 
quoted estimating a decrease in the area of land under cul- 
tivation as 40 per cent. For this reason it is believed that 
“There can be no question of the export of cereals in the 
immediate future” to the countries of western Europe. Only 
with the aid of foreign capitalists can Russia again be 
assisted to self-support and be able to produce a surplus of 
goods for export. 











Knott in Dallas News 


Talaat’s Slayer Free 


HE Armenian lad who assassinated the former Turkish 

Grand Vizier, Talaat Pasha, has been set free by the 
Berlin court which tried his case. The formal ground of 
acquittal was insanity, evidence being brought that wit- 
nessing the murder of his own mother by Turkish soldiers 
had unbalanced Teilirian’s mind. But another reason for 
the acquittal may have been the feeling that the assassina- 
tion was but an irregular act of justice on the greatest 
criminal of the age. 





The indictment 


confirmed the estimates of Professor 
Lepsius, but endeavored to clear the 
German authorities from any re- 
sponsibility for the massacres com- 
mitted by their allies. 

Armenia has been rather badly 
treated by all of the chief Christian 
nations. Germany and Austro-Hun- 
gary, whatever may be their direct 
share in the Armenian atrocities, 
certainly did little to restrain their 
very dependent allies the Turks 
from doing what they would. Ger- 
many has always had an uneasy con- 
science on the matter, as the acquit- 
tal of Teilirian shows, and some Ger- 
mans, such as Professor Lepsius, 
spoke out against the massacres even 
during the war, but official circles 
did all they could to hush things up 
and gloss them over. Great Britain, 
Italy, France and the United States 
are guilty of permitting the massa- 
cres to continue after the war was 
over and taking no effective measures to coerce the de- 
feated Turks into recognizing Armenian independence; 
France has the added guilt of abandoning the Armenians 
in Cilicia to Turkish vengeance by withdrawing troops 
which had been already stationed in that province. Russia, 
the traditional friend of the Christians of the Ottoman 
Empire, under Bolshevist rule actually joined in an alliance 
with the Turkish Nationalists and aided in the reconquest 
of Armenia. 

Fortunately recent events have tended to reverse the 
Allied policy of “letting the Turks down easily.” The Na- 
tionalist Government has abused its power by killing Greek 
and Armenian refugees, by negotiating with the Bolsheviki, 
by excessive demands for the revision of the Treaty of 
Sévres, and finally by the execution of an Indian British 
subject on the charge of espionage. There is talk in diplo- 
matic circles that France and England may change their 
attitude and support the Greeks in their hitherto disastrous 
campaign against the Turks unless the Turkish National- 
ists take on a more conciliatory diplomatic tone and cease 
to provoke irritating “incidents.” 


League’s Everyday Work Well Done 


HE committee of investigation appointed by the League 

of Nations Assembly to study the operation of the 
League Secretariat and of the permanent International 
Labor Office has reported favorably on both. The committee 
finds that the Secretariat has kept within its duties, has 
been economical, has attracted a high type of personnel to 
its staff and has accomplished humanitarian work in vari- 
ous fields of international activity which far more than 
repays the cost of its establishment. It suggests the appoint- 
ment of an auditing committee, selected from various coun- 
tries, to examine annually the budget of the League and 
hints that it may be necessary to remove the League to 
some less expensive center than Geneva. So long as Geneva 
is the League capital, however, as many meetings as pos- 
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sible should be centered there instead of being held in rota- 
tion in various cities. 

The committee further reports that the International 
Labor Office has worked most efficiently and especially com- 
mends Director M. Albert Thomas, former French Minister 
of Munitions and labor leader. It is specifically stated that 
the Labor Office has 
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men around the court house to protect the prisoner. The 
police attempted in vain to disperse the mob of blacks, and 
a number of shots were fired. 

Then another mob assembled—a white mob. Whether it 
had originally planned a lynching or not, it was now bent 
on mischief. The whites were inadequately provided with 
arms, so they broke 





not been “a laboratory 
for the manufacture of 
a particular brand of 
social or socialist doc- 
trines,” but has ad- 
hered strictly to its 
duties as outlined in 
the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The fears ex- 
pressed by some Ameri- 
can Senators that the 
labor clauses of the 
Treaty would tend to 
bring the United States 
within the orbit of 
European Socialism 
have been proved false 








into hardware and 
sporting goods stores 
and took what rifles, 
shotguns, revolvers and 
ammunition they could 
lay hands on. Many of 
them made up automo- 
bile parties and rode 
unchallenged thru the 
streets with arms in 
hand. 
After a considerable 
amount of sniping the 
negroes around the 
courthouse were beaten 
back. By dawn of June 
1 the whites were in 








by time and experi- 
ence. 7 

The report is of es- 
pecial interest since the 
permanent agencies of 
the League, the Secre- 
tariat, the Labor Office, 


International 


Hundreds are dead, thousands are homeless, and millions of dollars in 

property lost, in the floods that covered the city of Pueblo, Colorado. It 

started with a cloudburst, which was followed by the overflowing of the 

Arkansas River, and the breaking of dams that held irrigation reservoirs. 
The accumulated flood swept over the city 


command of the situa- 
tion. Neither the police 
department nor the 
sheriff took any effec- 
tive steps to put a stop 
to the activities of the 





and the various com- 
mittees and commis- 
sions attract less pub- 
licity than the occa- 
sional meetings of the 
Council, the Assembly 
and the Labor confer- 
ences. But the League 
is like our own govern- 
ment in this: that there 
is a great deal of use- 
ful routine work to be 
done even when “Con- 
gress is not in session.” 
It is not too much to 
say that the League 
has already repaid to 








two rival mobs. At day- 
break the troubles took 
on a new and more sin- 
ister phase. No longer 
content with the nega- 
tive victory of having 
driven the blacks into 
the negro quarter, the 
white rioters decided to 
carry the war “into the 
enemy’s country.” They 
invaded the square mile 
of buildings which 
made up the black belt 
of the town and system- 
atically wiped it out. 
Most of the buildings. 








the world many times 
what has been spent in 
organizing it, merely in 
such everyday tasks as 
registering treaties 
and fighting disease. 


The Tulsa Race Riots 


HIRTY persons known to be killed, a property loss of 

over $1,500,000, the complete destruction of the negro 
quarters of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and the memory of the worst 
race riot in the history of the state was the result. 

The cause of it all, as stated by Adjutant General Bar- 
rett, was “an impudent negro, a hysterical girl and a yel- 
low journal reporter.” 

No riot ever struck a city with less warning or found the 
local authorities less ready to cope with it. It was a sponta- 
neous flare-up based on old prejudices, new suspicions and 
wild rumors. A negro was arrested on the charge of attack- 
ing a white elevator girl in an office building. Altho he was 
held safely in prison awaiting trial the rumor spread that 
there would be a lynching. The negroes thought the report 
probable enough, and, without waiting to investigate the 
truth, they assembled an armed band of several hundred 


International 


What is left of the once prosperous negro section of Tulsa, Oklahoma, when 

the rioters had done their work—a devastated area of a square mile, with 

a property loss of over $1,500,000, and thirty people known to be killed. 

The riot was the worst that has arisen from race antagonism in the history 
of the state 


MAN AND 


were mere cottages, but 
among the structures 
given to the flames was. 
a fine church, a new 
schoolhouse, two news- 
paper offices and sev- 
eral three-story build- 
ings. The raiders were more intent on arson than on mur- 
der, altho in some instances they fired into the crowds of 
fleeing negroes. 

Order was restored by action of the state authorities. 
Governor Robertson came to the city in person. Adjutant. 
General Barrett policed the streets with men of the National 
Guard. Martial law was proclaimed and permits to private 
citizens to carry arms were revoked. The negroes, rendered 
homeless by the conflagration, were given quarters in church 
buildings and in public parks and protected by guards of 
police and soldiers. Within a few hours from the time when 
Tulsa was a battleground of thousands of frenzied men it 
was as quiet as a graveyard. 

The law-abiding element in Tulsa, tho taken by surprize 
and unable to prevent the riot, came to the fore as soon as 
the National Guard had dispersed the armed bands. A grand 
jury was called to investigate the circumstances of the up- 
rising, to bring indictments against persons guilty of riot- 
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ous conduct, and to make inquiry as to the conduct of the 
police and of the sheriff’s office. The Governor promised 
every aid which the state could give in discovering and pun- 
ishing the guilty. 

A committee of business men was chosen to rebuild the 
devastated portion of the city. Ex-Mayor Martin declared 
that “Tulsa can only redeem herself from the country-wide 
shame and humiliation in which she is today plunged by 
complete restitution of the destroyed black belt. The rest of 
the United States must know that the real citizenship of 
Tulsa weeps at this unspeakable crime and will make good 
the damage, so far as it can be done, to the last penny.” 
On the initiative of many good citizens generous aid was 
brought to the negroes who had lost their homes in the fire. 


The Colorado Floods 


UEBLO, Colorado, has been drenched by floods along 
the upper course of the Arkansas river. The original 
cause of the diaster was a cloudburst—a torrential rain— 
but soon fresh peril arose from the overflowing of the river 
and the bursting of dams. Many small towns and villages 
in the valley of the Arkansas were flooded, but the greatest 
damage was done to the largest city within the path of the 
torrent, Pueblo, which has over 42,000 population and a real 
estate valuation of more than $32,000,000. The business dis- 
tricts were almost wholly under water and many of the 
lower lying residential districts were completely devastated. 
The property loss in Peublo alone is estimated at $10,000,000. 
The death. list from the floods is estimated all the way 
from 100 to 1,000. The full total will not be known until the 
waters have subsided sufficiently to permit a house to house 
search of the flooded districts. The distress of the survivors 
was great, as many thousands were rendered homeless and 
were forced to seek shelter in public buildings, in emergency 
tent colonies or houses lying above the water line. The 
water and gas plants were put out of busi- 
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duras, Guatemala and Salvador seems now likely to win the 
assent of Costa Rica and Nicaragua. Foreign Minister Ze- 
peda of Nicaragua was the guest of honor at a luncheon in 
Washington and to him Secretary Hughes declared: 


We have been deeply interested in the proposals that have 
been made to bring together the Republics of Central America 
into a closer codperation. If these proposals should meet with the 
acquiescence of all the peoples concerned, it would, in the opinion 
of this Government, be a happy result, as it would seem that 
important advantages would accrue thru united efforts in the 
field of common interest. 

In the same speech he hinted at the Panama-Costa Rica 
boundary dispute and urged a peaceful settlement: 

There are questions which are distinctly American questions 
which must find their appropriate settlement here, and it is our 
privilege to be associated with you in securing peaceful solutions 
agreeable to the dictates of conscience and that enlightened self- 
interest which recognizes its dependence upon a just recognition 
of the interests of others. 

There is, of course, no assurance of peace unless we prize the 
processes of peace. These are the processes of reason and we 
cannot give opportunity for these processes unless in the hearts 
of our people the love of justice dominates the primitive desire 
to resort to the settlements of force. 

It is hoped that all remaining boundary controversies in this 
hemisphere may yield to peaceful methods and that this great 
source of disturbance and unrest may finally be removed. We 
are all, in our respective states dedicated to the ideals of liberty, 
and we cannot fail to recognize that these lofty conceptions can 
never be realized save as liberty itself is supported by the self- 
restraint which prefers the reign of justice to any of the tem- 
porary successes of tyranny. 


Canada’s New Governor 


HE Duke of Devonshire has retired from the Governor 

Generalship of Canada. He is succeeded by a soldier. 
Sir Julian Byng, the new Governor General, bears the title 
of Lord Byng of Vimy. His title indicates one of the great 
achievements of his career and the reason for his present 
appointment. As a British general he commanded the Cana- 
dian Corps in France, and 





ness, railway tracks were flooded, telephone 
and telegraph poles were wrecked, fires 
started at several points. Urgent calls were 
sent out for first aid, including tents, bed- 
ding, Red Cross supplies, camp equipment, 
food and even drinking water (for the flood 
water was unsafe to drink and the loss of 
the water works cut off the usual supply). 
The Red Cross provided an emergency fund 
of $100,000 and sent men and supplies. The 
police and the militia are keeping strict order 
to prevent the looting which always follows 
in the wake of any great natural disaster. 
With characteristic American genius for im- 
provising organization, the refugees strove 
to bring order out of chaos and to lessen so 
far as possible any further loss in life and 
property. Many persons, marooned in build- 
ings surrounded by water, were rescued in 
boats. The death list was greatly increased 
by the fact that many persons persisted in 
staying with their: homes after they had 
been warned that the floods were rising and 
that they should seek higher ground at once. 

The state and local authorities seem to 








under his command the 
, Canadians stormed the 
Zz German positions on Vimy 
ZZ Ridge. He also directed 
, the attack on the German 
line near Cambrai in No- 
vember, 1917, when the 
British demonstrated that 
a tank attack could be 
effectively carried out 
over a large front without 
artillery preparation. 

The well-deserved honor 
which has come to General 
Byng carries with it very 
little power. The Governor 
General of Canada, like 
the King of England, is an 
ornamental figure-head; 
his real powers being dele- 
gated to the Premier, who 
is responsible to the Par- 
liament elected by the 
people. It makes little 
practical difference, there- 
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have handled the situation with efficiency 
and energy. President Harding lost no time 
in proffering the aid of the Government. 


Hughes for Central American Union 


ECRETARY Hughes has placed the stamp of approval 
of the United States Government on the plans for unit- 
ing the petty Central American republics into a single fed- 
eral state. The plan of union which has been under negotia- 
tion for months and has already been approved by Hon- 


Stinson in Dayton Daily News 
Another “Interesting Event” draws near 


fore, who is Governor 
General; but as a matter 
of sentiment and to culti- 
vate good will between the British Government and the 
Dominion of Canada it is desirable to send to Canada a 
man who will command the respect and liking of the Do- 
minion in which he is the representative of the British 
Crown. 

The choice of this distinguished war hero who has led 
Canadian troops in action should meet with widespread 
popular favor. 
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A Lighthouse 


If you are one of the many who 
think of the blind only as creatures 
of great fragility, with patiently folded 
hands, The Lighthouse, maintained by 
the New York Association for the 
Blind, at 111 East 59th Street, has 
much to tell you. For the first prin- 
ciple of the new theory of the educa- 
tion of the blind, is that they differ 
from the rest of the world only in one 
particular, their sightlessness, and 
that like ordinary people, they must 
have work to make them happy and 
recreation and exercize to keep them 
fit. Last year large numbers learned 
to swim in the pool in the basement 
of The Lighthouse, and they say the 
5 o’clock plunge hour is one of the 
happiest of their whole day. 

“The blind seem soon to overcome 
any instinctive fear of the water,” ex- 
plained Miss Alma Guy, who is in 
charge of the recreational work, “and 
we have turned out some first-rate 
swimmers and divers in no longer time 
than it takes to teach a person who 
can see. 

There is one great difference in 
the teaching method, of course. A 
blind person can l_arn nothing from 
imitation and in order to teach the 
stroke, we have to get into the water 
and move the arms and legs until the 
motion has been learned. There is no 
difficulty about keeping a sense of 
direction, however. To compensate for 
the lack of sight, the blind person de- 
velops a very keen sense of the physi- 
cal nearness or remoteness of the ob- 
jects about him and is able to guide 


for the Blind 


himself in swimming almost as ac- 
curately as a sighted person.” 

The Lighthouse is the work of Miss 
Winifred Holt, who has been dubbed 
the “Lady of the Lighthouse” for her 
unceasing service for the blind during 
the past fifteen years. It is one of the 
most complete institutions of its kind 
in the country, and has as its aim the 
education of the sightless to take their 
places in, the seeing world. 

Not only is instruction provided to 
enable those without sight to earn a 
living, but the play side of life is em- 
phasized. Regular gymnasium classes 
are maintained afternoons and even- 
ings, where in addition to the usual 
calisthenics, folk and _ interpretive 
dances are taught with such good re- 
sults that at the annual public per- 
formance it is difficult to convince 
many persons in the audience that the 
performers cannot see. A group of 
young men are very fond of bowling 
and carry on their contests independ- 
ently except for the scorekeeper. On 
the roof, where there is a sunny 
promenade provided with high rail- 
ing so that no false step may bring 
harm, the younger boys and girls do 
their roller skating. And there are no 
more upsets than with other children. 

For the building of just such Light- 
houses as these, and for the opening 
of wider opportunities for the blind of 
all ages, in this country and in France 
and Italy, the Committee for Light- 
houses for the Blind is asking the 
American people for $2,000,000. 

President Harding gives the appeal 











. 








A pyramid of blind boys at The Lighthouse. How they do it without sight is a 
mystery—which suggests, however, that the blind are considerably more like others 
than they are supposed to be 
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his direct patronage. He will serve as 
honorary chairman of the campaign. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is chairman; 
Andrew E. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is honorary treasurer; Lewis 
L. Clarke, president of the American 
Exchange National Bank of New York 
City, is treasurer. Checks may be sent 
the treasurer at The Lighthouse, 111 
East 59th Street, New York City. 

















Gilliams Service 

Rats, the carriers of bubonic plague germs, 
are apt to use the hawser ropes of the 
ship they have crossed on, as gang-planks 
to land by. So the Government Public 
Health Service has devised metal disks 
which, when in place on the hawsers, per- 
mit the disembarking ship rats to go thus 

far and no farther 


Giving Medicine to Plants 


During the past few years, ac- 
cording to the Scientific American 
Monthly, it has been shown that 
plants often derive a great deal of 
benefit from suitable medicines. A 
sickly maiden-hair fern has been given 
a new lease of life by the administra- 
tion of codliver oil. Now and again 
plants suffer from a kind of anemia 
which manifests itself in pale green 
foliage, and lack of color in the flowers. 
This trouble is largely remedied by 
the use of iron. Water, which has been 
made rusty with iron, is employed, or 
even iron filings worked into the soil 
round the plant produce a_ speedy 
change in the health of the plant. The 
foliage assumes a deep green shade 
and the flowers develop a strong color. 
Where the amount of iron is large, 
surprising alterations will sometimes 
be seen in the colors of the blossoms. 
Thus, now and again, pink flowered 
hydrangeas will bear blue blossoms 
under such treatment. 

Alcohol has a stimulating effect on 
many plants. White-flowered primulas 
and sweet williams were given small 
doses of alcohol for several days and, 
at the end of the period, the plants 
started producing blooms of a bright 
pink shade. In some way the alcohol 
brought into activity the latent color 
in the petals of the flower. The medi- 
cal treatment of the plant does not 
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merely consist in giving doses at the 
roots. A weak solution of sulfate of 
iron, applied to the foliage and even 
the fruits of a tree, will act almost 
magically. This chemical has_ the 
power of stimulating the action of the 
leaves and fruit in drawing sap from 
the roots. Thus the foliage and the 
fruits show a development which is 
greatly in advance of anything that is 
grown normally. Plants which are kept 
for the sake of their foliage, such as 
palms, benefit greatly if now and then 
the leaves are wiped over with milk, 
or pure olive oil. The application has a 
wonderful restorative effect and the 
leaves remain in a very healthy state. 

A few years ago it was discovered 
that plants were very much affected 
by anesthetics. A lilac bush submitted 
to the fumes of chloroform for two or 
three hours behaved afterward in a 
very astonishing way. Altho it was the 
middle of winter the bush soon after 
it had been chloroformed started to 
develop its leaves and flowers. In some 
way the deep sleep which the anes- 
thetic induced appeared to take the 
place of the winter rest period of the 
plant. Thus, when the bush woke up, 
it started to grow with all the vigor 
of the spring. The use of anesthetics 
for the forcing of plants into a prema- 
ture maturity is likely to prove of 
great value to the gardener. 


Potent Spells 


Superstitions are as old as the hu- 
man race; that they still prevail to a 
surprising degree is attested by the 
4,000 or so collected and compiled by 
Dr. Daniel L. Thomas, late Professor of 
English at Center College, and his sis- 
ter, Miss Lucy B. Thomas, teacher of 
English at Ward-Belmont College. These 
weird fancies are published under the 
title “Kentucky Superstitions” by the 
Princeton University Press. The end 
sought by the authors is not humor or 
satire; it is rather a contribution to 
history and psychology. The folk-lore 
interwoven with the superstitions of 
the isolated mountaineers and of the 
lowland darkies is particularly divert- 
ing. We quote hints on health, beauty 
and what-not: 


To cure your back-ache, let a sev- 
enth child walk seven times up and 
down your back. 


To cure grip, hang your hat on the 
bedpost and drink whiskey until you 
see two hats. 


It causes bad luck to jump out of a 
window unless you jump in again back- 
ward. 


If your underskirt hangs, you will 
have to shovel coal. 


One never sees a blue jay on Friday 
because these birds carry sand to the 
devil on that day. Another version 
says that every blue jay carries a piece 
of wood to hell on Friday, to heat the 
lawyers. 


It is firmly believed by the people of 
Leslie County, a mountain county, that 
President McKinlcy’s name was written 
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Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as much as you should until you get the knack. 


If the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we ad- 
mit it or not, is that very few families know where their money goes. At the end of each 
year we find ourselves little better off, if any, than at the beginning. We have earned 
$800 or $1,500 or $5,000, vet practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is 
we have nothing to show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 
Kept Us Poor.” 
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by spiders in their webs as a prophecy 
of his death. 


Plait your horse’s mane with corn 
shucks, to prevent witches from riding 
him. 


A negro with a rabbit foot, mounted 
on a white horse in the dark of the 
moon in a cemetery, will breal: a witch 
spell. (Mountains.) 


To frighten ghosts away when you 
meet them in a lonely lane on a dark 
night, cross the left thumb over the in- 
dex finger, draw a long breath and 
exclaim in a sepulchral voice, “Skip-i- 
to!” No ghost can withstand this proc- 
ess, especially if the words are 
repeated. ' 


Locusts come every seventeen years; 
if they have a W on the wing, it means 
woe, war and want. 


A white moth flying is the spirit of a 
grandparent hovering near. 


If you put the last nickel of your 
allowance into the church offering, 
you will get a check within the next 
few days. 


If a green snake bites you, you will 
laugh yourself to death. 


To become beautiful, wash your face 
in dew before sunrise on Mayday. 


Sending Intelligence Up in 
Smoke 


During the early part of the school 
year of 1920-21, says a writer in 
School and Society, three “intelligence 
tests” were given to the students in 
the University High School, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. On the opening day 
they were given the so-called “Army 
Alpha test.” A little later they were 
given the Miller test, a test standard- 
ized by the Minnesota High School 
Conference. The third test given is 
known as the Terman Intelligence 
Test A. 

During the course of the first quar- 
ter a question was raised in the biology 
class about the ability of the boys who 
smoke to do high school work. In order 
to answer this question scientifically 
the names of the boys were first 
divided into two groups consisting of 
the names of those who smoke and of 
those who do not smoke. A grade score 
was next assigned for each student by 
taking his grades made during the 
first quarter of the school year, and 
calling Grade A 4, Grade B 3, Grade 
C 2, Grade D 1, and Grade F zero. A 
numerical grade score was thus made 
out for each student. 

The names in each group of stu- 
dents were then arranged according 
to classes as freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors and seniors, and the student’s 
numerical grade score was placed with 
his name. Side by side with the grade 
score there were then placed the stu- 
dent’s “intelligence test” 
found by each of the three tests which 
he had taken. 

The results thus obtained showed 
that the intelligence level of the boys 


scores as. 
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who smoke is 15 per cent lower than 
that of those who do not smoke, and 
that those who smoke are 30 per cent 
lower in ability to do school work than 
those who do not. 

All of the boys in the University 
High School are of normal high school 
age. The classification into “smoker” 
and “non-smoker” groups was made by 
one of the boys, a smoker himself, and 
wholly unprejudiced. 


Fringes 
Twelve American Rhodes scholars were 
killed in the Great War. 
RK 


The super-sensitiveness of a Harvard 
freshman to eggs led him to commit suicide. 
RK 


Forty out of forty-eight states have 
adopted some form of Mothers’ Pension 
law. 

**8 

A Massachusetts man holds at present 
the offices of Clerk, Selectman, Treasurer, 
Tax Collector, Constable, Public Weigher, 
Library Trustee, Measurer of Wood, Sealer 
of Weights and Measures. Pound Keeper. 
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Fence Viewer, Forest Fire Warden and 
Justice of the Peace. 
ae 
The United States is exporting six times 
as much railway material as before the 

war. 
eke 
The Government of Santo Domingo has 
announced that its bonded indebtedness 
will be paid off thirty-three years ahead 
of time. 
OK 
Prof Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins 
University, says that the United States 
can support a maximum population of 
197,000,000. 
a4 
A small orphan attached herself to a 
group of mutes on the way to the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf and pretended to be 
dumb; it was two months before the au- 
thorities discovered she was normal. She 
forgot and asked aloud for a drink. 
ee 


The chief of Genoa police has received a 
letter signed “The Tramway Pickpockets’ 
Association,” complaining that the persons 
from whom they abstract pocketbooks have 
“the dishonest habit” of declaring to the 
police a larger loss than they suffered. 
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American Museum of Natural History 


All that is left—but quite enough—of the well-named Tyrannosaurus Rex, the 
largest carnivore that ever lived. He stands 19 feet tall and 47 feet long in the 
American Museum of Natural History, one of whose expeditions, under Dr. Barnum 
Brown, excavated him in Alberta, where he lived probably 3,000,000 years ago. 
The skeleton was erected on the skyscraper principle, by Mr. Charles Lang; the 
bones, weighing two tons, are held together by structural steel clamps. In his present 
position the monster’s step is only seven feet; his normal stride was fifteen. His 
appetite seems to have matched his size; the picture in the upper corner shows him 


about to fall upon and devour an extinct herb-eating monster, Triceratops. A 
of distinguished scientists is standing unabashed beneath the giant frame; Pro 


— 
essor 


Henry Fairfield Osborn—in the middle, with lifted hand—is the scientist who gave’ 
the creature his name 
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ow Milo Jones and His Wife 


Fortune 


Starting in their own home, during their spare time they 
built up a big money-making business 





By WILLIARD OSBORNE 


NE time when the minister came to break bread at the 
farm home of Brother Milo Jones, Milo thought the 
good man was probably “fed up” on chicken so he gave 
him some of Mrs. Jones’ home-made sausage. 


The sausage made such a gastronomic hit with the 
pastor, that Mrs. Jones gave him a liberal supply to 
take home to his wife. 

And that’s what started the Jones family on the 
pleasant road to fame and fortune. 


The pastor’s friends, the Joneses friends and everyone else 
who tasted that sausage said it tasted like more. And they 
insisted on having more; with the result that Milo and his wife 
were soon spending all of their spare time in the kitchen making 
sausage to supply the demand. 


This demand soon outgrew the‘ kitchen facilities. Then it 
outgrew the entire farm. Now the business occupies one of 
the largest and finest factories of its kind and Jones’ Dairy 
Farm Sausage is found in the best homes, hotels and clubs in 
this country; bringing a higher price than any other similar 
product. 


Most Businesses Start Small 


The experience of the Jones’ is not exceptional. Many big 
businesses were started right at home, on the proverbial shoe 
string. 

Mary Elizabeth who has achieved fame and fortune in the 
candy business made her first batch of sweets in the home 
kitchen and sold it among her friends. 


Charles E. Hires started his root- 
beer as a side-line when he was in 
the drug business. 


W. H. Conant whose “Bluine” 
made him rich, started in a small 
way with a few boy and girl agents. 


Alfred C. Gilbert started making 
toys as a hobby, and last year his 
sales amounted to two million dol- 
lars. 

E. J. Shaylor, a traveling salesman, spent his spare time 
raising peonies. Now he is an expert in that line, has a big 
business and has received as high as $100.00 for a single bulb 
of one of his choice varieties. 


One of the country’s successful reai estate men started during 
his spare time, without capital or experience, and built up a 
million-dollar business in less than five years. 


In fact the pages of business history are dotted thickly with 
examples of ambitious people who, starting without capital or 
experience, have turned their spare time to such good account 
that they soon built up profitable, independent businesses, and 
are now living on the sunny side of Easy street. 


What You Can Do 


You, too, can turn your spare time to profitable account. 
Time is money. And we all have an equal share of it. What 
are you doing with your share? Are you wasting several 
precious hours a day that you could use in starting and develop- 
ing a money-making business of your own? 


If you are, stop it right now! Make up your mind—today— 
that from now on you will use your spare time intelligently and 
profitably—turning your idle hours into golden hours—ter your 
spare time properly used can easily mean to you the difference 
between success and failure. 








A Fortune in Pigs 


The best way to start is to get and follow the /ndependence 
Spare-Time Business Plans, which are filled with practical 
money- 


137 Easy Ways to Make Money 


The Independence Spare-Time Business Plans are for inen, 
women, boys and girls who want to make money by turning 
their idle hours to profitable account. 





They contain 137 successful business plans, any one of which 
you can adopt, for making money 
right at home, during your spare 
time. 

And in addition to this big col- 
lection of carefully-gathered busi- 
ness ideas, the plans also contain the 
fundamental business principles that 
make it easy for you to start right 
—avoiding the common mistakes— 
the snags and pitfalls—that you 
would otherwise run up against. pyt your Idle Hours to Work 

Each one of us has some talent, 
hobby, knowledge, ability, experience or equipment we can turn 
into cash. 





And the Independence Business Plans show just how to do it, 
for they contain such a varied assortment of money-making 
opportunities that every taste and ability is provided for. 


No matter who you are, where you are, what your age, your 
sex or present occupation, you should lose no time in getting 
and examining a set of the Independence Spare-Time Business 
Plans thereby learning for yourself their amazing dollar-and- 
cents value, and how they will enable you to increase your in- 
come by turning your idle hours into cash. 


Send No Money 


Send no money now. Just fill in and mail the coupon (or 
copy it in a letter) and we will send you for free examination 
a complete set of the Jndependence Spare-Time Business Plans, 
complete in eight pocket-size booklets. Then after you see with 
your own eyes their great money-making importance to you, 
send only $3 in full payment; otherwise remail plans any time 
within 5 days and you will owe nothing. 


Send coupon at once if you want your set at the special intro- 
ductory price of $3. It costs nothing to investigate, and the 
mailing of this coupon may be the very thing that is going to 
revolutionize your business career, and start you on the right 
road to financial success)s AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILD- 
ERS, INC., Dept. 829, 1133 Broadway, New York. 





AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, INC., 
Dept. 829, 1133 Broadway, New York 


You may send me, for free examination, a complete set of the Inde- 
pendence Spare-Time Business Plans in 8 pocket-size booklets. I will 
send you $3 (the special introductory price) or I will remail the plans 
within five days after I receive them. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 








everywhere. 
pendent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
and foreign. This Department ‘s under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Inde- 














Granliden Hotel 


Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Catering to a Discriminating Clientele 


NE of the handsomest hotels in 

the country; accommodates three 

hundred guests. 
Goop Gortr Course (professional in 
charge). Fine TENNIS Courts. BAtTH- 
ING (professional in charge). Boatince. 
AQUAPLANING. FISHING. SADDLE Horses 
(riding master in charge). DaANcING 
Eacu EVENING. 














Cottages to Rent by 
Season 


J. THOMAS RUSSELL, Proprietor 


(Also Hotel Russell, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) 


For booklet and reservations until June 
2oth, address: 
J. THOMAS RUSSELL, Manager 
Hotel Weylin, 54th St. and Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 








EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 


interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOUR 65 E. Franklin Street 


Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
OPENS JUNE 18. GOLF, SADDLE RIDING 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 








Change of Address 


If you are going away for the 
summer, you will want THE INDE- 
PENDENT to follow you. Let us 
know your new address, if possi- 
ble, three weeks ahead. Be sure to 
give us your old address also. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


311 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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~ <4}— LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY.N. J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK ~- AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 


LL the old charm 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 
fort and service. 
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The Only Solvent Railroad 


in North America 


(Continued from page 6386) 

But in the factors making for his 
particular success, Beatty was fortu- 
nate. He was born in Thorold, a small 
Ontario town. His father was of the 
famous Beatty Steamship Great Lakes 
line; so that he must have breathed 
a water and rail transportation at- 
mosphere from childhood. He must 
have imbibed without knowing it 
the correlation of these two—how they 
must work together to lower rates 
—as they have on the Great Lakes— 
instead of being divorced to fight each 
other as by the American law separat- 
ing all ownership of coastal steamers 
from transcontinental rails—a system 
that fell down when the war tested it. 
He went to the average town school, 
then to college in Toronto, from which 
he graduated to study law in the office 
of a firm handling C. P. R. matters. 
From this he graduated to the presi- 
dency of the “only railroad solvent in 
America.” 

Externally, his life parallels and re- 
sembles many other lives. From the 
hosts of “I knew him whens,” who re- 
member him as schoolboy and student, 
I gather he took and gave joyfully the 
usual kicks that weld a boy into a man. 
He didn’t grouch, and he didn’t grouse. 
He wasn’t brilliant, and he wasn’t a 
plodder. 

He was always known as a “mid- 
dle of the road” man; but if you 
jump to the conclusion he was a com- 
promizer, you don’t know Beatty. He 
was simply never an extremist, self- 
hypnotized or otherwise. He held rather 
to facts than opinions; if men would 
anchor to facts for guidance rather 
than to opinions, there wouldn’t be so 
many differences of opinion, and prog- 
ress would be surer, steadier, faster. 
And when I came away from my inter- 
view with President Beatty, I felt as 
if I had been talking with a man with 
a tremendous grasp on world facts, 
rather than with an exclusively rail- 
road expert. 

For instance, when I asked him if 
he expected Canada to be convulsed by 
the Bolshevik communist theories uni- 
versally upsetting the world, he an- 
swered: “No! I don’t; tho they may 
make more noise than the silent unex- 
pressed sentiments of the majority. To 
begin with, we are essentially a nation 
of producers. Then, Quebec is the most 
prosperous province in Canada. It is 
also one of the most highly industrial- 
ized provinces; and the Catholic Church 
will always act as a stabilizer. You 
don’t hear of strikes in Quebec. The 
Church does not suppress strikes. It 
invites open discussion under Church 
guidance of all problems affecting its 
people; and it meets arguments with 
facts. Its people don’t get-misinformed.” 

Every provincial government in Ca- 
nada today is more or less a farmers’ 
government. This applies from Ontario 
to British Columbia. If unionized labor 
and the farm governments would line 
up together, they would sweep the Do- 
minion and control the next Federal 
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“yovernment. ‘I asked President Beatty 
vhat he thought of such a line up. 
Would it come? 

“Never! It is an unholy alliance and 
will never be cemented even for a tem- 
porary victory. The farmer is essenti- 
ally a vested righter and owns his own 
‘abor. He will never consent to class 
‘egislation, to ownership in common, to 
ihe elimination of profits, to a short 
day and high pay; for his day is con- 
ditioned by the weather, by the season, 
by factors which the unions can never 
unionize.” Within two months of this 


a prediction, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 


berta and British Columbia provincial 
governments had refused an alliance 
with unionized labor as a class. 

“As to nationalization,” said Presi- 
dent Beatty, referring to railroads, 
“there are two doctrines. High freights 
in which the shipper pays and the con- 
sumer pays in increased costs to meet 
deficits; or deficits met by frankly pay- 
ing the loss out of the public treasury, 
when the taxpayer pays. People are 
lining up behind one of these alterna- 
tives, as though there were no middle 
of the road course. Now the middle of 
the road course would be to leave the 
railroads alone as business properties 


managed by business men, who must-: 


make them pay, or be thrown out by 
their shareholders. If they put freights 
too high, freights will decrease and the 
deficits ‘work their own _ remedy. 
Freights fall off. Consumers don’t buy. 
If they put freights too low, again the 
deficit works its own remedy. The 
same of wages. Get wages too high, and 
the railroad to meet its obligations 
must lay off men and economize in serv- 
ice. It is either such wages as income 
permits, or fewer men employed; and 
the burden of this decision falls on la- 
bor itself—either more men employed 
and steady work, or fewer men, inter- 
mittent work and higher wages. I have 
no fear of labor not coming to a wise 
decision. The trouble is—we are mixing 
private ownership and public manage- 
ment. It can’t be done.” 

Terse, isn’t it? But that is exactly 
what has happened in Great Britain, 
in Canada, in the United States; and 
when the taxpayer has been called to 
the rescue, he has refused to sanction 
higher taxes. 

Space forbids more than a few quo- 
tations from this young and unspec- 
tacular man: 

“The usefulness of a railroad only 
continues so long as the people believe 
in the company, in its honesty and fair 
dealing to the people it serves. When 
it fails to serve better than public 
management can serve, its usefulness 
is at an end.” 

“We need labor in Canada and we 
can always get it; but we can only get 
itif labor itself realizes that as Canada 
prospers, so will labor prosper. 

“The year 1921 will be the great test 
of rail management. Costs must be 
educed by economy and efficiency in 
‘rder that costs may be reduced to 
hipper and consumer”—to which the 
ublic of the whole world will utter a 
oud “Amen!” 

Wassaic, New York 
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DUNMORE HOTEL 
LAKE DUNMORE—VERMONT 


Situated on the most beautiful Lake in Vermont ; eight miles from 
Brandon—on Rutland R. R., accessible by automobile on Green Moun- 
tain Tour to Canada. 


Electric lights, steam heat, rooms connecting with or without baths 
—unusually dry, cool climate, no hay fever, malaria or mosquitoes. 


Lake affords motor boating, rowing, canoeing, swimming in crystal 
water. Bass, trout fishing unequalled. Book with many pictures on 
application. Ownership—Management. Winter connections:— 


Qui-Si-Sana (Here is Health) 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
ROSCOE A. MARVEL 









































summer tours to ||| Your Hotel 
EF.UROPE]|| in New York 


Interesting Itineraries 


Scholarly Leadership W von you come to New 





| Small Groups York, make the Hotel 
| Weekly Sailings Astor your home. It 





Gir deal, ule is more than a mere stopping 
| BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL place. It is New York epito- 
| 7a Boyd Street Newton, Mass. mized. 

















Situated in the very heart of the 


SEE EUROPE metropolis, the Hotel Astor is the 


logical scene of New York’s most 














. Five weeks with Prof. Otto Bond. Chicago University. impressive functions. Here Big 
>, . »te - = 
porn -B Ay poe Ra see” Business meets for consultation. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS Here are held receptions for dis- 
65-E Franklin Street Boston, Mass. tinguished foreign visitors and am- 
bassadors. The Hotel Astor is 
SPEAKERS! °., Prepare, original. appro- chosen for great National festivi- 
priate spevches, lectures, ar- ties 
ticles on any subject. $10.00 per thousand words, . 
additional, pro-rata. Mail remittance with topic. Sat- , ° 
isfaction guaranteed. Dick Graham Service, 2 Beaver Whether you need a single room or 
St., Schenectady, N. Y. an elaborate suite, you will obtain 
at the Hotel Astor the utmost in 
comfort. 


The Secret of Being ||||| Roof Garden 


From the magnificent Roof Garden 
TE. with its ‘Belvedere Restaurant” 

a onvincing er and its unique open air dancing 
during dinner and throughout the 


evening, to the cool Orangerie and 
the numerous lounges, promenades, 





writing rooms and restaurants you 
How I Learned It will find a spot to fit your every 
in On e Evenin 9 a : The cuisine and service are 
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INDEPENDENT CORPORATION Broadway, 44th and 45th Streets 
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“MAIN STREET” 








266th thousand 


The best selling book in America 





Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1 


By Sinclair Lewis 


HE most talked-about book of the 
present day is this remarkably 
well-written tale of small-town life. 


($2.00, by mail $2.10) 
West 47th St., New York 








FIVE HUNDRED ‘OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR PROFIT AND 
DISTINCTION by Henry Wood- 


house, may lead you to success. It also 
tells of Inventions, Discoveries and Activi- 
ties that Created Billion Dollar Industries 
and defines Billion Dollar Industries To 
Be. Mr. Woodhouse unaided achieved 
financial independence, international prom- 
inence and distinction before thirty-five. 
Send $2.00 for a copy. 


THE SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


(Established 1914). 
299 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue; any field, carefully read and con- 
sidered. Published in A-1 style, if accepted. 
Copy MUST be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxpurcH Pups. 
Co., INc., Boston, Mass. Established 1898. 








MAKES YOU 


HEAR 


DEGREES OF SOUND 
VLBRATION, VOLUME 
AND CONTROL. 
—SOUNDS THE KEY- 
NOTE OF YOUR EAR— 
" The Latest Triumph 
of Science 
Ask for circular “‘Makes You Hear.” This 
about it and 1 ~ & becomes = "a, 
Magniphone Co.,29 E, Madison $t., Chicago, Wl, Oegt, 50 





Send a 2-cent 
stamp for our 
CATALOGUE 
No. 140 containing 1764 titles of Autograph 
Letters and Documents of Distinguished 
Men & Women. Includes WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN,GRANT, ROOSEVELT, NA- 
POLEON, SCOTT, DICKENS, THACK- 
ERAY,MEREDITH,STEVENSON,EM- 
ERSON, LONGFELLOW, LOW ELL, 
WHITTIER,HAWTHORNE,HOLMES, 
BROWNING, TENNYSON, &c. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
CLUB MEMBERS 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, (yo testet i 


> preparing special articles, 
pers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly oorvion, 
Revision of manuscripts, story and books. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave. New York 


BRONZE 12 e1s 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
(Dept. 24) 556 W. 27th St., New York City 


Autograbhs. 














Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. 


Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
| St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cat ont this ad and mail it to us, with your name 





and 
address (no money); and we will send you <A henner 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpai 

| the razor for 30 dave FREE; then if pH, like vit, a pay 8 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SE ey. 


| MORE COMPANY, Dept. 350 ‘St. Louis, Mo. 





Wm. H. Jackcsun Co. 


2 W. Forty-seventh Street, New York City 
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GARDEN 
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A College of Trees 
(Continued from page 638) 


its flowers in drooping clusters. All told, 
about one hundred and seventy differ- 
ent members of the lilac tribe hang 
their delicate banners in the sun—a 
family reunion that draws an annual 
audience of over ten thousand in May 
and early June. 

It is curious that comparatively few 
Americans have made their way to this 
College of Trees. Perhaps it is because 
trees are such unobtrusive persons, 
growing in stately silence and calling 
little attention to themselves. Trees 
employ no press agents! Perhaps, too, 
it is because those who love and study 
trees are much the same sort—more 
concerned with learning their secrets 
than in exploiting them. 

If Mr. James Arnold, a merchant of 
New Bedford who died about fifty years 
ago, could have foreseen what could be 
done with the $100,000 which he left 
for the advancement of horticulture, 
he would doubtless have been even more 
eager to devote this sum to the develop- 
ment of the trees and flowers he loved. 
It was four or five years after his will 
was read that the plan took shape which 
resulted in the addition of a Tree Col- 
lege to Harvard University. A farm in 
West Roxbury had been given to the 
university some time previous, and one 
of the trustees of Mr. Arnold’s estatc 
conceived the idea of combining the two 
bequests in one. 

At first the museum of woody 
growths which was the outcome occu- 
pied only one hundred and twenty acres. 
About ten years later the city of Bos- 
ton, seeing the value of adding these 
beautiful grounds to the city’s park sys- 
tem, added some outlying lands and 
made a contract with the university 
which must have made the great trees 
settle into their places with a long 
sigh of contentment, knowing that they 
would never be disturbed! The contract 
provided that the garden should stand 
for a thousand years! 

I have seen trees five hundred years 
old in the cloistered walls of Ox- 
ford; what will trees a thousand years 
old be like? Do flowers and trees live a 
thousand years, anyway? 

Thus far the Arboretum has been the 
special charge of Charles S. Sargent, 
Arnold Professor of Arboriculture of 
Harvard. He has devoted more than 
forty years of his life to the making of 
this rare Garden of Trees, and the writ- 
ing of exhaustive scientific studies con- 
cerning the shrubs and trees of this 
country and others. 

The museum is not complete, in spite 
of its having acquired specimens of 
every form of woody growth which will 
grow there. 

One of the shrubs that is wanted is 
a white misteria, that is the white form 
of W. sinensis. This is an exceedingly 
rare plant. “It was found by Fortune 
in Chinese gardens, and first flowered 
in England in 1849,” says the Bulletin. 
“Wilson (an explorer for the Arbore- 
tum) saw occasional plants on the cliffs 
near Ichang in central China. There 
was a plant in Francis Parkman’s gar- 
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den in Jamaica Plain, which flowered 
in 1880, but has now disappeared; there 
is said to be a specimen in a garden in 
Connecticut, and there are two splen- 
did old plants in gardens in Opelousas, 
Louisiana. It is wanted for the Arbore- 
tum.” 

Another plant that is much wanted 
is a variety of lilac—Syringa vulgaris 
flore pleno Liberti or Syringa vulgaris 
azurea plena. This is a lilac bearing 
small double flowers, discovered in 1843 
by a nurseryman at Liege, in Belgium. 
“It was probably a seedling of the com- 
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mon lilac, and not a hybrid. It was this 
plant that Lemoine, the French hybrid- 
izer, selected as the seed-bearing parent 
in his first attempt to improve the gar- 
den lilacs.” 

One need not contribute to the mu- 
seum to have a very large share in 
its treasures. It is free to the great 
American public, and is destined—for 
a thousand years to come—“and so on, 
from time to time forever”—to be a 
great educative force in acquainting 
folk with .the wonders which spring 
from the ground. 


Shifting Clouds 


(Continued from page 637) 


touched. Not so many years ago the 
royal box was sacrosanct. That night 
schiebers occupied it and ate sausages 
between the acts. The repertoire used 
to be in harmony with monarchic 
prejudice. This night, the play was 
Molnar’s comedy, “The Swan.” It is a 
satire on royalty in which the char- 
acters are unmistakably Hapsburgs, 
and the problem of a match with the 
heir apparent, contemporary history; 
yet these Viennese, who, a little while 
ago looked upon the ceremonial which 
surrounds royalty as equivalent to the 
sacredness of a mass, were thoroly en- 
joying it. 

Vienna is suffering, there is no 
doubt about it. Food is scarce and 
dear, children are under-nourished, 
clothes are almost unpurchasable and 
thousands of people stand in line daily 
to buy shoes which the state sells at or 
below cost. The rich, of course, get all 
and everything they want; the work- 
men strike on every occasion and get 
more paper crowns. With each increase 
in wages prices rise, just as with us, 
but they manage to get food enough, 
and in summer clothes enough. 

Students and many professors could 
not exist if it were not for the one 
meal a day which they receive from 
the American Relief Association; yet 
they pursue knowledge with the old 
time vigor. In fact, everyone in Vienna 
seems to study, judging by the young 
people who crowd the university, the 
workingmen who throng the Volksheim, 
and the serious books one sees being 
read on the cars and in the parks. It 
sometimes seems as if it would be best 
to close the schools and compel the 
young people to go out and dig; but 
that is more easily said than done. 
Austria has not enough soil or raw 
material, and workmen are crowding 
one another for jobs. However, there 
are movements in that direction, and 
organizations have been started to ac- 
quire land, to build simple homes, and 
to have their members live off and on 
the land. 

The Quakers are doing much in that 
direction, not only by giving needed 
and expert advice, but by importing 
from Holland and England pure stocks 
of cattle and breeds of chickens, super- 
vising their care and allotting the in- 
crease to those who will make the best 
use of them. 

Naturally there is the danger that 
the relief work which has saved the 


morale of the Viennese, may turn into 
immorale, as they are naturally an 
easy going people. For centuries the 
Czechs have been their tailors and cob- 
blers, and the Slovak men and maidens 
their servants. They have lived lux- 
uriously because of the toil of Magyar 
and Serb farmers; so they are finding 
it hard to rest back upon their own 
endeavor, and the help which has 
poured in from all over the world, has 
made their sense of dependence greater. 
The relief workers, realizing that, are 
cutting down wherever possible and 
stimulating the spirit of self help. 

Singerstrasse 16, the Quaker head- 
quarters, has become a consulting and 
clearing center where Vienna’s prob- 
lems are being studied from all angles, 
and some advance can be noticed. Re- 
lief on a large scale may again be 
necessary next winter; certainly the 
children will have to be seen thru. 

What fate awaits Vienna no one can 
tell. Austria wants to belong to Ger- 
many, and will, sooner or later; but 
even while she is hanging in mid-air, 
as it were, she is beginning to feel the 
fact that she is so placed geographi- 
cally that she cannot be _ ignored. 
Vienna, as I have already indicated, is 
again becoming a center of trade. Un- 
fortunately, import and export have to 
be smuggled for the most part. 

The Austrians are working hard and 
will work harder; they harbor no ill 
will, plot no revanche and no irre- 
dentas poison their thought. Austria 
seems forever cured of imperialism and 
militarism. She does not long for the 
Hapsburgs, neither is she weeping for 
her lost provinces. She wants to be able 
to live, even to learn how to live, and 
she is leaning heavily. 

While the Quakers feel that the dra- 
matic moment of help for Vienna is 
past, they cannot desert her now, when 
the slow, constructive, unromantic 
work looms so large. 


UT there is one region where the 
color has ebbed and faded—the oc- 
cupied territory of Germany. 

Here and there a grey uniform, 
mended till it looks like the new map 
of Europe; a shabby coat or cap, rem- 
nants of the war, reluctantly worn 
with civilian clothes, a daring officer 
in his regimentals bemedaled and be- 
ribboned (as proud as a cock who lost 
the fight), declaring his loyalty to the 
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We Will Send You 


a Box of Cigars 


We'll do this in an honest, mercenary 
effort to prove that we can save you a sub- 
stantial amount on each cigar and yet make 
a reasonable profit ourselves. 

We make cigars. We make 
cigars good enough to back 
up. We sell them direct to 
consumers at only one cost 
of handling and only one 
profit. 

If this saving each time 
you smoke is worth while, 
write to us and we will 
send you a box. 

Our El Nelsor is a 434- 
inch cigar whose filler is 
all long Havana and Porto 
Rico tobacco, perfectly 
blended. Its wrapper is 
genuine Sumatra leaf. 

Most of our customers 
consider this cigar the equal 
of any 15-cent cigar they 
can buy at retail. Some 
rate it much higher. We 
can sell them to you, direct, 
fresh, for 8 cents each by 
the box. 

They are good cigars, 
hand-made by skilled, adult 
makers in hygienic sur- 
roundings. 

Upon word from you, we 
will send you a box of 50, 
postage prepaid. You are 
to smoke ten. If at the 
end of ten days the box 
doesn’t seem amply worth 
sending us $4.00 for, re- 
turn the 40 unsmoked. You 
are under no further obli- 
gation to us. 

We make cigars, you see, 
that not only have to sell, 
but stay sold. 

In ordering, please use 
your letterhead or give ref- 
erence, and tell us whether one z 
you prefer mild, medium El ee 











or strong cigars. EX ACT. 
We make other brands SIZE 

f ci hich AND 

of cigars which you can SHAPE 


order for trial first. 








Send for our catalog 
HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
33 Bank Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DIVIDEND 








| THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, June 1, 1921. 
The Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of three dollars ($3.00) per share from the 
net earnings of the Company on both Common and 
Preferred Stocks, payable July 1, 1921, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
June 13, 1921. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


BON-OPTO 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 
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things that were, and his hope that 
they will be again; a company of 
Reichswer, their equipment strictly 
business, walking wearily along, out of 
tune and time with the times—are all 
that is left of the military pomp of 
‘Germany. 

The Rhine is occupied and it bears 
the marks. It is more than a river, it 
is a stream of blood, life blood, and the 
‘occupation has turned the corpuscles 
from red into pale white. There are 
‘companies of soldiers around stacked 
arms, the noses of menacing tanks 
pointing up into the air, machine guns 
with lean necks and round fat stom- 
-achs; then, looming up suddenly, like 
two hands lifted in solemn petition are 
the towers of the “Dom of Céln.” 

In the “good old days” Cologne was 
either the beginning or the end of the 
Rhine journey, and the Dom was the 
objective. Innumerable throngs of 
“Cooky” tourists looked at the superb 
cathedral, and some of them felt the 
power of every up-reaching turret. 
Some compared its hight to the stand- 
pipe or some other tallest thing in 
their booming town back in _ the 
U. S. A. None could escape the holy 
power of that noble interior, and they 
whispered admiration and felt the 
worshipful mood. 

Now the Dom seems lost to view. 
English Tommies squat on the steps, 
one’s favorite hotel has been com- 
mandeered and made into headquar- 
ters for something; another and an- 
other has shared the same fate, show- 
ing the same wear and tear. There are 
placards in English commanding this 
or that thing, and when the Tommies 
read them aloud, one stumbles over 
dropped h’s. Such and such a place is 
closed to civilians, soldiers are per- 
mitted to go to the public restaurants 
until the fantastic hour of twenty- 
three; so that magic number comes into 
its own again. (There is no a. m. or 
p. m. in the English zone). The Eng- 
lish officers are unmistakably and un- 
compromizingly English, the monocle 
making their immobile faces more 
rigid. 

A few hours of daylight, then the 
night, a new morning and after a short 
railroad journey I saw the American 
flag floating from the fortress of 
Ehrenbreitenstein. “The Vaterland is 
a little ruhiger” where the Yanks keep 
the “Watch on the Rhine”’—tho fever- 
ish enough, and the truth of it 
stranger indeed than fiction! Any man 
who had foretold this, ten years ago, 
who had visioned the American flag 
waving from the Kaiser’s favorite pal- 
ace, and Yankee soldiers spilled all 
over the streets of Coblenz, would have 
been declared a lunatic. 

Friendly boys they are, young boys 
on the whole, these Yankee soldiers, 
with here and there a toughened speci- 
men of the regulars. The rest are 
youngsters upon an adventure, doing 
their time without much else on their 
minds than how many marks one gets 
for a dollar. Yet how quickly they go 
in spite of their number, because of 
everlasting thirst, blue-eyed frduleins 
and fickle fortune at cards. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Y. M. C. A. keeps brotherly 
guard over them—and sisterly, which 
they like better. There are huts every- 
where, from Andernech to Biebrich; 
cheerful places with pictures, flowers, 
ham sandwiches, icc cream, and 
“Oh Lady!—Pie!” Young women old 
enough to be older sisters keep the 
huts, adorn them, sell the goodies, offer 
good advice gratis, and make these 
soldiers’ camps as sweet and attractive 
as only one or two young women re- 
sourceful to the finger tips can. 

A militarized Y. M. C. A. secretary 
took me the rounds. First to the for- 
tresses, Fort Roland, then to Ehren- 
breitenstein. Unchallenged, our Ford 
entered, and bumped us thru dark tun- 
nels; huge gates, never before opened 
to sightseeing civilians, swung wide 
upon ugly barracks, sun-baked, empty 
drill grounds, guard houses full to 
overflowing, and in a labyrinth of 
walks and walls is the Y. M. C. A. hut. 

The “Y” girls were busy; it was pay 
day and heyday, for the boys spend 
their money while the sun shines— 
also alas, when it does not shine. I 
saw on one boy’s plate two ham sand- 
wiches, two chocolate sundaes, three 
pieces of pie stacked like pancakes; 
and then he had a second helping. The 
boys can’t be homesick at Coblenz. 
They are in America, more indeed than 
if they were at Yuma or some other 
hot place in Arizona or New Mexico, 
and the reason is largely the Y. M. 
C. A. men and especially the women. 

The citizens do their share to make 
the boys feel at home. “Come in and 
get a genuine bootblack,” “Bootblack- 
ing done in all colors.” “Mince pies 
that mother used to bake,” “American 
money changed at highest rats.” By 
these and other signs they express their 
interest in the boys, and they recipro- 
cate. 

On pay day they go from café to 
café. They buy everything, from 
Marzapan cakes to bottles of wine, and 
judging by the unsteadiness of some 
of them, they have purchased Cognac, 
which they pronounce ‘“Kooneyack,” 
and which the law pronounces “dan- 
gerous and forbidden.” 

The great Fest-Halle belongs to the 
boys, and nowhere in their native 
country have they so fine a place 
for entertainment. Boxing, theatricals, 
concerts, everything is theirs, the best 
there is; yet when one goes beneath 
the surface, one sees that they also get 
the worst there is; both they and 
the people of the occupied area. The 
America they bring to Coblenz and 
the neighboring villages is hardly fit 
for export, and an army of occupation 
is rarely~a cultural agency. The of- 
ficers, even the militarized Y. M. C. A., 
are forbidden fraternizing with the 
native population; so whatever of the 
good or noble we have is not spread 
abroad, while the vulgar or wicked is 
scattered broadcast. 

An American woman whose work 
frequently carries her thru the occu- 
pied zone, declares that the English 
soldiers get along best with the natives; 
that, and, pity it is, the American sol- 
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diers have created for themselves the 
most immoral conditions. She says 
that the French officers are always 
gentlemen, tho they rule with an iron 
hand. One hears on all sides praises of 
General Allen, and that the adminis- 
trative side of our occupation is both 
wise and wisely just. 

I have not seen black troops but col- 
ored troops: Algerian and Moroccan. 
According to the testimony of the 
natives, they are not worse than 
others, but different. In no case, I was 
told by the head nurse of a maternity 
hospital, are the mulatto children born 
of German women due to rape. Unfor- 
tunately the colored men have a strange 
attraction for the women of this re- 
gion, and for those of France no less. 

The fact is, that their presence is 
resented less here, where they are, 
than in America, where our negro- 
phobia was used for a rather despica- 
ble propaganda. The occupation itself 
is bad, demoralizing to the soldiers of 
every race, to the people in every 
region, and the sooner it is ended the 
better. 


NE Sunday evening I attended a 

meeting under the auspices of the 
English Quakers. The hall was crowded 
and many were standing. The speaker 
was Carl Heath, an Englishman, and if 
England has a hundred such righteous 
men she will not perish, in spite of her 
iniquities. He spoke calmly, as calmly 
as only the English can speak, and as 
simply as only Quakers can, of the 
futility of force and the iniquity of 
revenge. 

The men, and there were many who 
took part, spoke like sick men, or men 
astray, seeking a trail they had lost. 
They envied Carl Heath his simple 
faith, his directness of speech. 

There were Socialists, Pietists, Com- 
munists and cranks, with panaceas 
and crude suggestions of every sort. 
None spoke as well as one who has 
founded a society called “Das Neue 
Werk.” Thousands of men and women 
have joined him, have moved onto the 
land, and by hard work, simple living 
and clear thinking, are trying to make 
of Germany a “New Creation.” 

I found in Frankfort an editor who 
has some sense and a world view. He 
edits the Frankfurter Zeitung. “May 
his tribe increase.” He told me this 
story. During the occupation by French 
troops he, as a newspaper man, was 
free from the compulsion of being in- 
doors at 9 o’clock at night. 

Walking thru the deserted street one 
night, he met a colored trooper and 
said to him in French: “This is not 
very exciting.” To which the man re- 
plied: “No, Monsieur, it is not, and I 
don’t want excitement. I want to go 
home to my people. Perhaps some day 
you and we shall have sense enough to 
prevent such a calamity as this war, 
and we may all remain at home and 
eat our bread in peace.” 

Perhaps it has come true that God 
has “confounded the wise and pru- 
dent,” and that “out of the mouth of” 
—Colonials—who are but “babes and 
sucklings” He has “ordained strength.” 








